





How Good Earnings for the Telephone Company 


Benefit the Telephone User 





Good earnings provide both the 
incentive and the means for better 
telephone service and greater value. 


But if earnings are low, and all 
energies and judgments must be di- 
rected to meet the pressing needs of 
the moment, it becomes impossible 
to do the best for the long run. 


For a practical illustration, let’s 
take a telephone engineer who is 
figuring out what size telephone 
cable should be installed to serve a 
growing neighborhood. 


He knows it must serve 200 homes 
right away. He’s reasonably sure also 
that in another couple of years per- 
haps 200 more homes will want serv- 
ice. Putting in a cable today that is 
big enough to serve all 400 homes 
will cost more at the start. 


However, putting in a smaller 
cable today that will serve only 200, 
and another of equal size two years 
later, will cost a lot more in the end. 


What will the engineer do? 


If the company is pinched for 
money, he'll have to put in the 
smaller cable, even though this will 


be more expensive in the long run. 


But if the company is in good fi- 
nancial shape — 

If it can readily get the capital 
required for the big cable— 

And if the general level of earnings 
justifies absorbing the temporarily 
higher cost of the larger cable until 
the time when its full capacity is 
utilized — 

Then the engineer will decide to 
go ahead with the larger cable. Over 
the years this will save money for 
both the company and telephone 
users, and produce the best service. 


Telephone people are called on 
to make decisions like this, day in 
and day out. In all these decisions 
good earnings are essential to assure 
the greatest economy and progress. 


There is nothing to justify the 
philosophy that keeping telephone 
earnings low is the way to insure 
low rates. 


Such a policy, by limiting prog- 
ress and long-range economies, 
leads inevitably to poorer service 
at a higher price than the customer 
would otherwise have to pay. 
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Until recently only one man 

4; GSS publicly decried brainstorming, 

Bernard 8. Benson. His alarm- 

ing protests alerted us to the 

usefulness of a debate between 

him and a_ brainstorming 

MANAGEMENT POLICIES spokesman. After much shuf- 

fling of manuscripts between 

Bristol and Benson our office, Benson headquarters 

in Los Angeles, and the New 

Friendly Competitors Pool Resources Ragnar E. Anderson York office of his adversary, 

Burt Zollo Lee H. Bristol, Jr., we present 
3 the great debaters. 


Next WMounth 


COST AND PROFIT CONTROL 
Today’s reluctant customers 


; — 
Built for Easy Upkeep .. . Albert S. Keshsen don’t respond to slipshod sales- 


Teach Us How to Save Money . Stuart N. Phillips manship—the quick pitch, the 
F —— el dazzling portfolio. Eugene 
Let Customers Determine Inventory Leo A. McPherson Witieseee Alte efter canal 
tus, describes some sales tac- 
tics that do fit the current 

conditions. 


METHODS AND PROCEDURES 8 8 


Foil Payroll Bandits: Use Pay Checks . . . Murray Teigh Bloom Drs. McMurry and Shaeffer 
‘4 F continue their current series on 


Piloting Your Employees Through Troubled Waters. . . A. H. Malo communication, examining the 
New Systems and Equipment basic principles by which house 

organs, letters to employees, 
talks by top management, em- 
ployee manuals can be made 
really worthwhile. 


Brainstorming: Wonder or Waste? 


Yawning City Stretches and Grows 


SURVEY OF THE MONTH 


* 


Executive Homework Increases F 


world’s largest decorative fab- 
ric house, uses accounting ma- 
chines, tape perforators, and 
DEPARTMENTS tabulating equipment for an ac- 
counts receivable-sales analysis 
Observations of Our Roving Reporters 40 Books for Executives . system. 
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Just Published 


A book by Gene Whitmore 
to help you beat the high 
cost of selling. 


Building Your 
Business With 
Calendar and 
Specialty 
Advertising 


Orders are getting harder to close. 
Salesmen need help. Whitmore’s 
book is loaded with tested low- 
cost selling ideas. 

It tells how to: 


— open doors for your salesmen 
— win back lost customers 

— sell more to present accounts 
— increase your sales to farmers 
— build a better mailing list 

— make friends for the business 


If you are interested in getting more 
business without spending a fortune to 
do it, send for this book on approval. 
256 pages, illustrated and documented 
with working details for suggested plans. 


Price $3.50 plus postage 
(Send it back if you don’t like it) 


Dartnell Corp., Publishers 
Chicago 40, Illinois 


Send Whitmore’s new book, ‘‘ Building 
Your Business With Calendar and Spe- 
cialty Advertising,” on 10 days approval. 


SHIP IT TO: 





Nhe, feb Z 


Where you can get to know us better and we can 
keep you informed of our plans to serve you better 





The Big Picture 


OME years ago, when the de- 

pression of the 1930’s began to 
make itself felt in business, I was 
talking with a man who repre- 
sented the Morgan interests here 
in Chicago. We were discussing the 
impact of shrinking profits and 
sharper competition on business 
leadership, and the effect this con- 
dition would have on the executive 
structure of business. 

“One big trouble with most com- 
panies today,” he said, “is that the 
top man still thinks of himself as 
a specialist. If he came up through 
sales, he thinks of sales as being 
the No. 1 problem and slants his 
planning that way. 

“If he came up through finance, 
he overemphasizes savings and 
usually cuts expenses so drastical- 
ly that the future of the business 
is imperiled. 

“If he came up through produc- 
tion, his thinking centers on pro- 
duction economies to the exclusion 
of other things that may be the 
heart of the problem. 

“And if he came up through 
credits, he is apt to tighten cus- 
tomer credit at a time when credit 
should be a means of cementing 
customer relations. 

“When business is good, almost 
anyone can make a business profit, 
and the specialist at the helm can 
do okay. But let profits begin to 
slip, and the chief executive with 
a specialized background may 
prove to be one luxury the busi- 
ness can ill afford.” 


What Every Business Needs 


My friend did not mean that the 
specialist was not important to 
business growth. What he was 
saying, and I think this applies to 
many companies today, is that we 
have been recruiting and training 
too many executives for special- 
ized middle-management work, 
without giving too much thought 
to developing and training men for 
the top spot—men who Dr. 
McMurry calls (for want of a bet- 
ter name) entrepreneurs. 

For every hundred executives in 


specialized ‘‘functional”’ jobs, there 
is probably only one who is by na- 
ture and training an entrepreneur. 
When we pick men for executive 
training, we tend to consider near- 
ly every qualification except the 
man’s capacity to make money by 
taking business risks. 

We pick men who get along well 
with others; who meet certain job 
specifications of a technical na- 
ture; men who will make good en- 
gineers, good salesmen, good pro- 
duction men, good accountants; 
and so forth. Yet these men form 
the cadre from which someday 
should come the chief executive of 
the business. 


Going Outside 


With this approach to what 
should be the key to the continu- 
ing growth of the business, is it 
any wonder more and more com- 
panies are going outside for their 
chief executives? Every day we 
read of this or that company buy- 
ing some competitor mainly to get 
a man who has demonstrated his 
ability to run a business success- 
fully and to make money for it. 
And in a number of instances, I 
have noted the companies that 
went outside for entrepreneurial 
skill, were companies that point 
with pride to their policy of pro- 
moting from within! 


What Makes Business Profit 


A profitable business is seldom 
the result of a single management 
function. There are exceptions, as 
in the case of a company enjoying 
a patent monopoly. But, as a rule, 
business profits occur when the 
business is headed by a person 
who understands how to co-ordi- 
nate the best efforts of its depart- 
ment managers, to give each oper- 
ation its proper weight under pre- 
vailing conditions, and is able to 
supply the spark needed to stimu- 
late its growth. 

The head of sales must be 
shown that sales alone will not 
insure profits, because we all know 
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of many companies that have gone 
broke by making too many sales 
at too small a margin of profit. 
What comes in the front door goes 
out the back door. 

The financial man—whether he 
be the controller or the treasurer 
—should realize that holding down 
expenses is not always the best 
solution. Remember that old gag 
about the man who thought he 
could save money by mixing saw- 
dust with the oats he fed his 
horse? He saved money all right. 
Only the horse died. 

And the production man—who 
blames all his troubles on lack of 
sales—needs to be convinced that 
piling up inventories and bringing 
out new products at a time when 
money is tight usually makes a 
bad situation worse. 


Growth-Minded Executives 


To co-ordinate the thinking and 
direct the energies of these spe- 
cialists into channels that insure 
the continued growth of a busi- 
ness, and at the same time develop 
a cadre of executives capable of 
assuming top-management respon- 
sibilities, is a real challenge to 
business leadership. 

The large corporations are usu- 
ally able to do this by establishing 
a “line of promotion,” whereby 
promising executives are moved 
out into field managerships and 
given an opportunity to prove that 
they are money-makers—that they 
are entrepreneurs. But smaller and 
medium-sized companies have to 
rely on other means. The thinking 
of their executives needs to be 
carefully guided. 


The Right Exposure 


One practical way to do this is 
to expose those who influence the 
course of your business to reports 
on how other companies are im- 
proving their profit position, and 
how they are meeting the chal- 
lenge of changing business condi- 
tions. That is why an increasing 
number of companies are making 
AMERICAN BUSINESS required read- 
ing for key executives. Its edi- 
torial content is designed to give 
readers the big picture—to lift 
their sights, and to provide them 
with a blueprint of what makes a 
business grow and what will keep 
it ahead in the coming competitive 
era. 
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Save $ 

now wasted 
by tedious 
hand folding— 


Costs less than 
a standard typewriter! 


Hand folding is a headache in any 
office, slow and costly. And it takes 
girls away from their regular jobs, 
wastes time that could be spent on 
more productive work. 

Folding is a mechanical job, better 
done by a machine. The Pitney-Bowes 
FH is such a machine—designed for 
the office, and priced so low that any 
small office can afford one. Costs less 
than a standard typewriter! 

Electrically driven, the FH, with 
semi-automatic feed, can double-fold 
as many as 80 standard letter sheets a 
minute. (Automatic feed, at slight 
extra cost, is even faster). 

The FH can be used by anybody. 
It is set without tools in less than a 


PITNEY-BOWES 
= Folding Machines 


Made by the originator of the postage 
meter... offices in 107 cities. 


minute—by just moving two knobs. 
Easily portable, it can be moved to 
any department where it is needed. 

Makes eight different folds, takes 
sheets from 3 by 3 inches to 84 by 14 
inches, handles most standard paper 
weights and finishes—and will even 
fold stapled sheets. 

With only occasional use, the FH 
soon pays for itself, in convenience as 
well as time saved. Ask the nearest PB 
office for a demonstration, or send 
coupon for free illustrated booklet. 





The fully automatic 
Model FM takes larger 
sizes, can fold up to 
19,000 sheets an hour. 





PITNEY-Bowes, INC. 


2101 Walnut Street 
Stamford, Conn, 
Send free booklet on 
Folding Machine: 


Name 





Address 
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Consultants Directory 


May we have a complimentary copy 
of the “Directory of Management 
Consultants”? We realize this request 
may not be in agreement with your 
established policy, but we feel that a 
copy in this library will be to our 
mutual advantage. 

Among our patrons are many of 
the executives from business and in- 
dustry. They frequently require this 
type of material, and we should like 
to be able to provide it to them 
through your courtesy.—-RONALD L. 
Roserts, head, Business Library, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


It is a pleasure to co-operate with you, 
because we know how well an efficient busi- 
ness library serves the community; we depend 
a great deal upon the fine business library 
maintained by the Chicago Public Library. 


e I was especially impressed with 
your article in the February issue on 
“How to Choose a Consultant.” In 
this article you referred to the Asso- 
ciation of Consulting Management 
Engineers as the professional organi- 
zation for business consultants. 

I would like to become a member 
of this organization since it is so 
highly regarded by your company. 
Please send me its address. Also, is it 
possible to obtain 100 copies of the 
article “How to Choose a Consult- 
ant”? If so, how much would they 
cost?—-W. DEAN Park, C. P. A., Seat- 
tle, Wash. 


We can make reprints of this article at a 
cost of $38 a hundred. The address of the 
association is: 347 Madison Ave., New York 
7, @. ¥. 


e May we congratulate you on the 
fine piece of work you have done in 
preparing the February “Directory of 
Management Consultants and Busi- 
ness Services.” 

In preparing this directory you 
have performed a valuable service. 
Particularly, however, you deserve 
commendation for the article on 
“How to Choose a Consultant.’’— 
CHARLES SAUNDERS-WHITE, Lawrence- 
Leiter & Co., Kansas City, Mo. 


e I don’t get to read all of my mem- 
ber papers all the time, but every 
once in a while something so good 
pops up that I cannot miss it. That 
February issue of yours, with the 
special handling of the subject of 
management consultants, looks like 
a superb job and I want to congratu- 
late all of you who had a hand in it. 
—BILL Bearp, president, Associated 
Business Publications, New York, 
New York. 

We have had a lot of encouraging comments 
from subscribers about the directory, so we 
plan to issue the second edition next Febru- 
ary with an eye toward making it an annual 
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event. We are also planning a similar supple- 
ment for our August 1958 issue, this time 
dealing with training aids and meetings. 


Record Playback 


We want an office dictating ma- 
chine which will cut records that can 
be played back on 45- or 33's-speed 
record players. 

Do you know of such a machine or 
where I might write to inquire about 
purchasing one?—-LEONA BARNES, De- 
partment of Commercial Science, 
Montana State College, Bozeman, 
Montana. 


There are several on the market. The list 
is being sent to you. 


Five Hard Ways 


The two-page article “Five Hard 
Ways to Expand Your Executive 
Abilities” in the February issue of 
AMERICAN BUSINESS was, to my mind, 
quite excellent! Would it be possible 
for you to send me a few (up to eight) 
copies of the two pages so that we 
can give them to some of our key 
employees?—J. A. D’Ors!I, materials 
manager, General Electric Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 


They're in the mail. 


Interesting Assortment 


Congratulations on an interesting 
assortment of articles in your Febru- 
ary issue—particularly those on di- 
versification, communication, and ex- 
port problems. Your magazine ap- 
pears to be making a worthwhile 
contribution to general management 
thinking and know-how.—wW. F. 
ROCKWELL, JR., president, Rockwell 
Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Bend an Ear 


If possible, we would like to pur- 
chase 3,000 reprints of the article 
“Practice Perfects the Fine Art of 
Listening—Try It!” (March 1958 
AB). The purpose would be to make 
a general distribution to our execu- 
tive and sales staff in connection with 
a regular weekly sales letter.—Wwm. 
L. WILSON, vice-president, Commer- 
cial Investment Trust Inc., New 
York, N. Y. 


e We are considering using a reprint 
of your March article on “listening” in 
our company publication, “Operation 
Understanding,” which is circulated 
among selected personnel in our home 
and regional offices and state agen- 
cies. May we have permission to re- 
print?—-Mrs,. ELEANOR BEYER, Educa- 
tion and Training co-ordinator, State 
Farm Insurance Companies, Bloom- 
ington, Ill. 


e “The Fine Art of Listening” is an 
excellent article. May we have per- 
mission to reprint it in our agents’ 
magazine, “Field Notes’? We feel 
our field force will appreciate having 
the article brought to their attention. 

Davin J. BEHLING, director of field 
publications, The Northwestern Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Co., Milwaukee 2, 
Wisconsin. 


Keys to the Treasure 


It is rather appropriate that my 
subscription to AMERICAN BUSINESS 
should begin with the issue in which 
“Keys to a Rich Uncle’s Treasure” 
appears (March 1958), since, of the 
10 publishing agencies listed therein, 
five are bureaus or offices of the U. S. 
Department of Commerce. 

We are always glad to see articles 
such as yours, which bring to the 
attention of the business public the 
wealth of technical information we 
have available.—MErRILL C. LOFTON, 
field office manager, U. 8. Department 
of Commerce, Atlanta, Ga. 


Have Survey, Will Travel 


During 1957 you provided some ex- 
cellent surveys on various matters 
concerning executive employment. I 
retained a number of these, but I 
seem to remember one _ indicating 
company policy on traveling expenses 
to conventions and other business 
trips. If you did provide a survey 
along these lines, I should be ex- 
tremely pleased to receive a copy.— 
C. J. Wess, treasurer, Nova Scotia 
Light and Power Co., Ltd., Halifax, 
Nova Scotia. 


Our December 1956 survey, “How Execu- 
tives Travel,”’ is being mailed to you. 


100 Best Offices 


Several years ago you published a 
series of articles dealing with the 100 
best offices in the country. One of the 
articles covered the home offices of 
the Line Material Company of Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

We are contemplating an expansion 
of our office facilities. Since the pub- 
lication of these articles, this com- 
pany has joined the McGraw-Edison 
family of which Line Material Com- 
pany is a part. Several visits have 
been made to its offices, which are 
everything you have _ represented 
them to be. 

Will you supply us with the names 
of other companies having from 500 
to 1,500 total employment who had 
the good fortune of being written up 
in your articles? We would like par- 
ticularly those situated in Chicago, 
southern half of Wisconsin, or north- 
ern Illinois area.—E. F. BIEDRON, con- 
troller, Speed Queen, Ripon, Wis. 


The list is being mailed to you. Unfor- 
tunately, these offices were not categorized 
os to size or number of employees, so you 
will have to determine this for yourself. 
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3 NEW DITTO DUPLICATORS 


MAKE QUICKEST, SHARPEST, LOWEST-COST COPIES 
of anything you write, type, draw or trace on a DITTO Master 


...2 x 5" to 9”"x 14”...1to 5 colors at once 


NEW 


DITTO D-31 
Electric 


From speed and precision to economy and widest useful- 
ness, these masterful new duplicators anticipate every 
business need. Any operator turns out 120 bright copies 
a minute, up to 300 copies per master, and on short runs 
the master may be filed and re-used until entire dye de- 
posit is exhausted. (@) ‘‘Magic’’ Copy Control meters the 
correct fluid flow for all-over brightness of any size copy 
...Fingertip adjustment registers master-to-copy instantly 


ew 


WDITTO 


Ditto of Canada 


Please send me 
& 


Name, Title 
Firm 


NEW 


DITTO 0-3O 
Hand Operated 


... Copies are delivered face-up, flat and dry. @ If block- 
outs are used they attach instantly to the slotted drum. 
Stainless steel parts resist wear and corrosion. @ Fluid 
level indicator, and copy counter, keep constant auto- 
matic check on operation...and the handsome gray 
and green finish is pleasant to see and work with! 

Use the coupon, get samples of work, see a demonstra- 
tion in your office on your own work. 


low-priced—hand operated 
DITTO D-20 


..-and here, reversing the price trend, is the new precision- 
built DITTO D-20. Priced so low that now every office can have 
one, can fully enjoy the administrative advantages of fine 
DITTO duplication. Makes up to 300 bright copies of anything 
you write, draw, type or trace on a DITTO Master 

card or paper stock 3” x 5” to 9” x 14”...in 1 to 5 colors at 
once...at 120 copies a minute...up to 300 copies per 
master. ‘‘Magic’’ Copy Control meters correct fluid flow for 
all-over brightness of any size copy...wear and corrosion- 
resistant stainless steel parts...quiet, balanced operation. Use 
coupon for work samples, see demonstration in your office. 


Be 


DITTO, Inc., 6888 McCormick Rd., Chicago 45, Ill. 
, Ltd., Toronto, Ontario 
Ditto (Britain) Ltd., 126/128 New King's Rd., Fulham, London, S.W. 6, England 


samples duplicated on the new DITTO () D-30 © D-31 0 D-20 


0D Arrange demonstration of the machine I've checked above 








Address 





Your Single Source of Everything in Duplication City 


Zone State/Prov. 
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Actually—with Tape-Talk—Friden 


has re-invented the office 





Functions haven’t changed—only the basic working method. 

In office after office nowadays, you see the flow of paperwork 
being handled automatically by Friden Tape-Talk machines. 

These machines read and write and calculate with punched 
paper tape. Applications include invoicing, sales orders, shipment 
manifests, inspection reports, time cards, inventory... 

Friden promises this: In exact proportion to the degree of office 
automation you wish to achieve, Friden Tape-Talk machines will 
(1) Eliminate need for manual movements and operator decisions; 
(2) Increase work volume output without increasing payroll costs 
or overtime; (3) End errors in data recopying. 

Call your nearby Friden Man or write Friden, Inc., San Leandro, 
California ...sales, instruction, service throughout the world. 
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Qolectadoto® automatic <> 


tape reader-selector-sorter = 





GloxowitinPautomatic tape 


writing-a ing machine 
he gy | Compautiy paar automatic tape 
billing department in one desk 


Talodato? automatic Py Odid-Pumch® automatic 


tape transmitter-receiver code tape adding-listing machine 


. Friden Mailroom Equipment 


Quitrmaitic, Snput - Output Machine 


Gustownriter? automatic Friden fully automatic Calculator— 
justifying type-composing machiwe Friden Natural Way Adding Machine The Thinking Machine of American Business 
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Affirmative By Lee H. Bristol, Jr. 


Director of Public Relations, Bristol-Myers Products Division 


ECAUSE I have had the privilege of taking part in 
numerous brainstorm sessions and have had the 
chance to see for myself firsthand what brainstorming 
can do in a wide variety of areas, I gladly welcomed 
the chance to speak out for a technique which, cor- 
rectly used, can do so much to help produce more 
unusual ideas in less time. 

“A wide variety of areas’”—TI use the phrase ad- 
visedly, because I have been fortunate enough to take 
part in brainstorm sessions conducted for business, 
professional, political, civic, educational, and religious 
groups. Frankly, it has been an “eye opener” to me to 
see how adaptable the technique can be to the needs of 
such varied groups. 


But One of Many... 


To evaluate the technique fairly, it is probably wise 
first to point out not only what brainstorming is, but 
what it is not as well. As I view it, brainstorming is 
but one of many group techniques for producing ideas. 
Like the Gordon method, the Phillips “buzz” sessions, 
the Crawford “slip technique,” and others now used 
across the country, brainstorming has its definite 
limitations—limitations of which even some practi- 
tioners seem sometimes to be unaware. 

Brainstorming, for example, cannot be used as a 
check list. Nor can it be used for making value judg- 
ments. But even Alex F. Osborn, who originated the 
technique (and for his own company at that), even he 
has repeatedly spoken of its limitations. I dare 
say he has done so as often as he has “hammered 
home” his contention that brainstorming can be no 
substitute for individual thinking, but rather a stimu- 
lant to it. 

Stimulant, because one brainstormer’s wild, im- 
practical idea will often be all that is needed to 
“trigger” in another panel member an idea which is 
practical and which might not otherwise have occurred 
to him. Brainstorming is not a get-something-for- 
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By Bernard Benson 


President, Benson-Lehner Corp. 


Negative 


HE brainstormers build a case on the basis that 

there is a need for greater creativity, that a po- 
tentially good idea should not be stifled at birth 
through criticism aimed at killing it, and that the more 
ideas one has to choose from the better. From these 
valid assumptions they draw the totally invalid con- 
clusion that the combination of “togetherness” and 
random thoughts wrapped up in a package called 
“Brainstorming” is the open road to problem solving. 


Totally Invalid Conclusion . . 


Teaching this brainstorming nonsense in colleges is, 
in my opinion, like teaching roulette in an economics 
course, Granted, it is better to be able to play roulette 
than to be limited only to stuffing money down a drain; 
brainstormers have essentially used this argument 
when they point out that because people aren’t suffi- 
ciently creative, they should learn this so-called tech- 
nique. The escape into “‘togetherness” and the associ- 
ated release from responsibility is undoubtedly one of 
the evils of brainstorming. But worse still is the de- 
liberate relinquishing of organization and structure 
and of logic for worshiping of the random potluck 
philosophy which is fundamental to brainstorming. 
Alex Osborn, in his book Applied Imagination, quotes 
one of his most successful leaders: ‘When I make my 
brainstorming team feel they are playing, we get 
somewhere. ... A good device is to create the atmos- 
phere of a picnic.” 

It is extremely important to take a cold hard look 
at brainstorming because, whereas if left alone it will 
probably run its course and die a natural death as 
these fads inevitably do, it can in the meantime do 
quite a bit of harm in contributing to the general decay 
of serious creative endeavors. This is particularly true 
because of the strong and persistent campaign—spon- 
sored by Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc., and 
by Creative Education Foundation—which has been 
infiltering brainstorming into all sectors of society; 
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Affirmative 


nothing technique. Far from being a workless route 
to wonders, it demands considerable creative effort; 
but I know of no technique which seems to draw a 
group out on a problem as quickly as brainstorming. 

Scientists often describe synergistic action as the 
way in which two or more elements combined can 
yield a greater result than those same elements work- 
ing independently: a sort of 2+2=5 proposition. Could 
it not be said that the triggering of ideas at a brain- 
storm session represents a kind of synergistic action, 
too? 

On several occasions I have seen this borne out in 
demonstrations where a brainstorm session was con- 
ducted on some chosen question; and simultaneously 
another group, made up of the same number of indi- 
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“A technique which draws a group out on a problem” 


viduals, worked apart and independently of one an- 
other on the same question for the same period of time. 

The brainstorm session will often produce as many 
as 65 percent more ideas than the others working 
independently. Such was the case at several evening 
demonstrations conducted by Donald Mitchell at the 
University of Buffalo. Such was also the case recently 
at Philadelphia, where the question considered was: 
“What new services could our new hotel offer its 
guests?”’ Twice as many ideas came from the brain- 
storm session; but, what was more important, the 
hotel involved—the Sheraton—reported that the brain- 
storm session ideas were more usable and more un- 
usual, 

Although it is important to see that your panel is 
adequately indoctrinated, brainstorming can be mas- 
tered easily in a short time. G. R. Eckstein of Rem- 
ington Arms calls it “an ideal climate for employees 
and management to sit around a table and work out 
mutual problems.” 

And although it might take you and your secretary 
a little time to line up your panel, make arrangements, 
and send out notices, you’re almost sure to find your 
brainstorm session an invaluable timesaver. According 
to the New York Times, for example, ‘“‘a Pennsylvania 
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occupying thousands of man-hours of engineers, scien- 
tists, and teachers, of military officers and civil 
servants. 


Who Is Serving Whom? 


Whether B.B.D.&O. is serving brainstorming or 
whether brainstorming is serving B.B.D.&O. is open 
to conjecture. The fact remains that although, when 
faced with opposition, the brainstormers retreat into 
a “We're for creativity rather than brainstorming” 
party line, they are, at the same time, giving it the 
hard sell on radio and television, magazines, and 
newspapers. 

In fact, to quote the progess report sent out by Mr. 
Osborn’s Creative Education Foundation, ‘Essentially 
the Creative Education Foundation seeks to serve as a 
clearinghouse, for these two major purposes: (1) To 
encourage and facilitate the development of creative 
ability through education. (2) To encourage and facili- 
tate the use of brainstorming.” 

There is prevalent today an attitude that if some- 
body else does something it must be good; and, partic- 
ularly, the greater the number of people doing it, the 
better it must be. This attitude has been one of the 
major tools with which the campaign for brainstorm- 
ing has been fought. 


A Great Mass of Togetherness .. . 


It is interesting to note that papers and magazines 
carry brainstorming as a solution to problems ranging 
from city government to the control of slaughter on 
the highways; from methods of catching a husband 
to methods of devising improved academic curricula. 
While the number of brainstormers has swollen in a 
great mass of “togetherness,” it seems that I am one 
of the very few people who have stopped to take a 
careful look at what all this nonsense is about. 

A very interesting document has, however, just been 
published covering the findings of a research program 
financed by the Office of Naval Research. The report 
entitled, ‘‘Does Group Participation When Using Brain- 
storming Facilitate or Inhibit Creative Thinking?” 
covers the scientific investigation of brainstorming 
conducted by Professor Donald W. Taylor of the de- 
partments of industrial administration and psychology 
at Yale University. The essence of the conclusions: 
“To the extent that the results of the present experi- 
ment can be generalized, it must be concluded that 
group participation when using brainstorming inhibits 
creative thinking.” 

Professor Taylor’s finding (which galvanized profes- 
sional brainstormers into a revealing paroxysm of 
protests and attacks) is based on an experimental study 
in which 96 Yale students attempted to solve three 
different problems by employing brainstorming. Those 
who worked in groups did not do as well as those who 
worked alone—not only in terms of total number of 
ideas, but also in terms of number of original and good 
ideas. 

The good professor suggested two reasons for this: 


1. “In brainstorming, strong emphasis is placed 
upon avoiding criticism both of one’s own ideas and of 
the ideas of others. Nevertheless, it appears probable 
that the individual working in a group feels less free 
of possible criticism of others—even when such criti- 
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chemical company recently held a six-minute brain- 
storming session for taxsaving ideas and wound up 
with 87. Two of these survived critical evaluation by 
company tax specialists and resulted in a taxsaving of 
$24,000.” 

Not long ago, I attended an hour-long session which 
produced 404 ideas. Of course, the screening session 
weeded out a good many; but they thought enough of 
129 of the ideas to print them in toto in a national 
magazine! 

Not far from where I live in New Jersey, a local 
school board brainstormed ways to cut costs of a new 
building ‘‘without cutting quality of education or 
quality of building materials.” Ideas adopted from this 
session saved the town $115,000. 


Brainstorming Success Stories 


In the field of production, brainstorming success 
stories tell of cutting down on production time and 
costs, reducing the number of rejects, and increasing 
machine productivity. In the personnel field, brain- 
storming has been reported successful in solving prob- 
lems of plant safety, better sales training courses, new 
methods of screening job applicants, and how to recruit 
personnel (from office help to research chemists or 
engineers). 

In the marketing of products, countless reports tell 
of ways in which brainstorming improved packaging, 
produced trade- and consumer-promotion ideas, helped 
produce slogans, and suggested new uses for old prod- 
ucts. In the editorial field, magazines have been re- 
styled, art treatments modernized, new subject matter 
suggested, and cover ideas thought up through brain- 
storm sessions. In the academic area, college curricula 
have been modernized and new courses planned as the 
result of a series of brainstorming sessions. 

In civic, charitable, and religious fields, too, brain- 
storming has proved an invaluable source of new ideas 
according to reports from a number of town councils, 
United Funds, parish and diocesan church groups. Al- 
though not designed originally for technological fields, 
reports continue to come in telling how scientists and 
engineers are putting the technique to work in highly 
technical areas as well. Such reports come from 
General Electric, R.C.A., Du Pont, Minnesota Mining & 
Mfg., and so forth. 


Nine Out of 10 Use It 


No wonder nine of the top 10 firms in the United 
States now use the technique in some phase of their 
operation, Also, the armed services, Federal Govern- 
ment agencies, and so forth. 

The creative process does not end with an idea, as 
Professor John Arnold points out; it starts with one. 
Brainstormers usually look on the ideas which sessions 
produce as “leads’’ for later detailed planning. 

In looking critically at brainstorming, Dale Drum 
of Long Beach (Calif.) State College warns one must 
make the important distinction between criticizing the 
technique and merely challenging its misuse. In any 
case, we shan’t wish to fall into the trap which Charles 
F. Kettering describes as “overlooking 90 percent good 
in an idea because of a possible 10 percent bad that 
the conventional eye sees.” 

Frankly, in my own work I am constantly on the 
lookout for new ideas. I am sold on brainstorming, be- 
cause month after month I see firsthand that it works! 
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cism is not expressed at the time—than does the 
individual working alone.”’ 

2. “A given number of individuals working in a 
group appear more likely to pursue the same train of 
thought—tto have the same set or same approach to 
the problem—than do the same number of individuals 
working alone.”’ 

I contend strongly that brainstorming should be 
tossed out of the windew or handed back to the adver- 
tising agencies on Madison Avenue from whence it 
came, and that we get down to the serious business of 
making up for the deficiencies in our education system, 
in our government, in our management groups, and in 
our technical organizations. I believe that there is no 
substitute for logical scientific procedures for evolving 
optimum solutions to problems. 

I have given careful thought over the years to 
structures which would be helpful in applying scien- 
tific and logical methods to the sort of problem situa- 
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“The general decay of serious creative endeavors"’ 


tion which we find ourselves in today. The result, 
which one might call the epistemological method, can- 
not be fully discussed in the short space here. Unlike 
brainstorming (which involves four golden rules, a 
bell, and off we go!), this cannot be so simply served 
up on a platter. The following brief notes, however, 
will serve to give an indication of the philosophy in- 
volved, although it should be expected to do no more 
than act as an appetizer. Much more is, however, being 
written on this subject. 

It goes without saying that one must first define the 
problem carefully, although people will quite often 
proceed without ever having crystallized the issue at 
stake. Second, one must question the validity of the 
problem as stated and go back step by step to unearth 
the fundamental problem. There have been many 
wonderful solutions evolved to problems that really 
did not exist in the first place. 

If we are to choose the best solution, we must first 
determine what are all the possible choices; and, be- 
cause there may be many, it is not possible to evolve 
them on a hit-and-miss basis. We must therefore evolve 
a structure, creating careful divisions and subdivisions, 
progressing like a family tree until we have created 
the whole structure of possibilities. Criteria for evalu- 
ation can now be introduced as a filter to reveal the 
optimum solutions. The developing of all the possible 
directions is the very area where logic is so important, 
yet this is the area where the brainstormers worship 
their god of random thought. 
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REBUTTAL 


UST as Mr. Benson uses excerpts from a brain- 
storming session out of context to poke fun and 

create the impression that brainstorming ideas are 
silly, he uses excerpts from a Yale study to give the 
false impression that brainstorming was proven in- 
effective. Actually, the following paragraph from that 
study should clarify this misconception: “It may be 
appropriate to emphasize in closing that the experi- 
ment includes no evaluation of the basic rules of brain- 
storming—only an examination of the effects of group 
participation when using brainstorming.” 

A complete sign of misunderstanding on Mr. 
Benson’s part is his statement that “release from 
responsibility” and “relinquishing of organization, 
structure, and logic’ are evils of brainstorming. The 
final responsibility for the organization, structure, and 
logic in problem analysis and evaluation inevitably 
falls on an individual. This is carried out before and 
after the formal brainstorming, as well as in guiding 
the session. 

Furthermore, a brainstorming panel should be 
chosen on the basis of a logical analysis of needs as 
compared with backgrounds of potential members. 
Brainstorming is an addition to logical scientific meth- 
ods in problem solving—not a substitute for them. 

Mr. Benson implies that preprocessing of the prob- 
lem is neglected in brainstorming, and that there is a 
dearth of evaluation. Both these before-and-after pro- 
cedures are stressed by Alex Osborn in several chapters 
of the book to which Mr. Benson refers. 

Problem processing and creative follow-up are being 
used in connection with brainstorming in thousands of 
cases, But Mr. Benson rules out any such evidence. He 
seems to spurn any “proof of pudding.”’ 


About the Debaters 


In addition to his full-time duties at Bristol-Myers, 
a firm his grandfather founded, Lee H. Bristol, Jr., 
crowds several other activities into a day that begins 
quite early in the morning in Princeton, N. J. While 
commuting, he works on his writing—his regular 
column for The Living Church, articles such as the 
above, and books—his Seed for a Song was published 
March 27. He also composes music and plays both the 
organ and the piano with a touch his friends describe 
as “highly professional.” He is a trustee of the Crea- 
tive Education Foundation, and gives much time to 
the Association for the Help of Retarded Children. His 
achievements, as Edward R. Murrow observed recent- 
ly, are all the more remarkable in that Mr. Bristol is 
only 35 years old. 

Bernard S. Benson was born in England in 1922. 
After Norwich Technical College, where he studied 
engineering and physics, he joined the R.A.F. A pilot, 
he also spent much time in research and development 
work. He was in charge of the development of the 
acoustic homing torpedo, then initiated and directed 
the Air Ministry’s guided missile program. Resigning 
his commission in 1946, Mr. Benson immigrated to this 
country. After missile work with Bendix and Douglas, 
he founded the Benson-Lehner Corp. in Los Angeles, 
which did much of the pioneering work in the field of 
automatic data-handling machines and control sys- 
tems, in use all over the world. 
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I recently attended a brainstorming session in Los 
Angeles put on by B.B.D.&O. to bring the brainstorm- 
ing gospel to senior city officials. The problem, of which 
I question the validity in the first place, was: ‘“How 
can citizens be made more appreciative and under- 
standing of their city departments?” The brain- 
stormers cavorted and reveled in such fabulous ideas 
(hurriedly taken down and recorded on magnetic tape) 
as Closing the libraries and shutting off the city water. 
Teaching brainstorming to the garbagemen and free 
rides in helicopters were among the dozens of ideas 
which babbled and tumbled out of the brainstormers 
at random. 


Creating a Structure 


If the subject were one of communicating concepts, 
we have to consider the basic components: the com- 
munication channels, the drivers who will be motivated 
to force information through these channels, and the 
information itself—that is, the broad concepts to be 
communicated. 

We could then construct an organization chart which 
would encompass all of the communication channels 
starting with sight, sound, smell, taste, and feel, 
which are the five basic inputs of the human being; 
and continue the logical subdivisions of categories and 
subcategories down to as fine a detail as required. We 
could then structure the drivers of information starting 
by the motivations which lie behind the drivers (ego, 
profit, freedom from fear, and so on). 

Finally we could structure all of the basic concepts 
to be communicated, in this case considering an organi- 
zation chart of the city departments and evolving the 
positive concepts which they have to offer. By cross- 
combining these on a chart, every basic method of 
communicating every basic concept would reveal itself. 
The criteria for evaluation would now be introduced 
as a filter to weed out the inappropriate solutions, leav- 
ing a choice of optimum solutions logically derived. 

By such a technique, one not only knows what one is 
doing and why one is doing it, but equally what one is 
not doing and why one is not doing it. Only by such a 
broad and systematic coverage can one have assurance 
of having a high probability of determining the opti- 
mum solution. 

It is interesting to note that much of the ground- 
work for one problem serves as a foundation for others. 
For example, the complete map of all the communi- 
cation “nerve endings’ would serve equally well for 
problems of civil defense, anti-litter drives, and so on. 

Any competent person should be able to sit down by 
himself and evolve such structures. It may require 
hard work and concentration, and it may not be as 
much fun as a jolly brainstorming session. But isn’t 
it time that we adults not only faced the realities of 
life but, even more, that we teach them to our 
children? 

We have now had about 20 years of the “let's all 
have a ball” philosophy of education and upbringing. 
It is high time that we returned to the “don’t shirk 
hard work” philosophy on which this great Nation 
has been built, and without which it may well be 
destroyed. 


REBUTTAL 


Y case rests. The intelligence of the reader must 
be the judge. 
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AINTENANCE and sanitation 
upkeep economies were fore- 
most in the minds of the designers 
of the new building of the Mutual 
Benefit Insurance Company. 

Made of materials that lend 
themselves to cleaning ease, the 
new 20-story building in Newark, 
N. J., has an exterior construction 
of steel, concrete, and limestone. 
This exterior is dominated by 
heat- and glare-proof, blue-green 
glass and aluminum windows that 
are fully reversible and easily 
cleaned from the inside. 

Friendly and inviting, the main 
floor lobby has walls of black and 
white Pyrenees and Vermont 
marble, accented by vertical strips 
of stainless steel, They are wiped 
down nightly, and cleaned once a 
week with marble cleanser and a 
special synthetic compound. Simi- 
lar cleaning treatment is given to 
the white marble walls on all ele- 
vator lobbies. The wide expanse of 
terrazzo flooring at elevator en- 
trances and corridors facilitates 
washing and mopping nightly. 

Elevator cabs for the 10 elec- 
tronic, self-service elevators have 
a woven stainless steel mesh in- 
terior. The mesh will not chip and 
it requires no paint or polish— 
only wiping. These steel and baked 
enamel doors and walls are wiped 


Built for Easy Upkeep 


By Albert S$. Keshsen 


nightly, and polished less frequent- 
ly. The elevator floors, all of which 
are carpeted, are vacuumed night- 
ly, and occasionally during the 
day. 

The distinctive Pelican Room, an 
auditorium area, uses all resilient 
flooring which is sprayed with a 
solution nightly, then mopped. It is 
waxed at less frequent intervals. A 
large bronze plaque embedded in 
this room is polished three times a 
week to give it gleaming brightness. 

In the general office area, floors 
are of rubber and vinyl tile which 
are cleaned and waxed easily. 
Wall-to-wall carpeting covers the 
office area flooring. Trained per- 
sonnel remove spots and spillage 
on a regular monthly schedule, in 
addition to an annual shampooing. 

Most of the walls have plastic 
coverings that are damp washed 
about once every two months. 
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Likewise, many of the columns in 
the office areas are covered with 
plastic wall covering. 

All bases are recessed about 
three-fourths of an inch, and they 
are well beyond the normal face of 
the wall. This angle cuts down on 
dust gathering, and allows for easy 
cleaning by running a mop along 
the edge. 


Executive Offices 


In the executive offices, two or 
three walls are paneled in walnut 
or oak; while the remaining one 
or two walls are white plaster 
with wall covering. Joints in this 
wood paneling have ebonized wood 
recessed so they don’t accumulate 
dust. Stair walls are of glazed 
brick and are easy to clean. 

Fiberglas drapes which substi- 
tute for Venetian blinds save dust- 
ing and washing time. The drapes 


are vacuumed regularly and sent 
out for special cleaning annually. 

Ceiling construction is of a fis- 
sured ceiling tile which provides 
for built-in light recesses and ex- 
haust ducts for air conditioning. 
This ceiling tile, which needs no 
paint, can be wiped off with a 
damp cloth or vacuum cleaned. 

Wastebaskets are emptied night- 
ly and wiped with a damp cloth. 
The wastepaper is collected daily 
in paper bags and burned in the 
incinerator. Other waste is placed 
in canvas bags and picked up from 
the basement by a private rubbish 
removal company. 

The janitor service closets on 
every floor have blue wall tile to 
the ceiling, ceramic tile floors, and 
an oak shelf. A backsaving con- 
venience is the lowered floor sink. 
After the mopping tank is rolled 
up, the porter simply tips it over 
and puts on the hose connection. 
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Communications Manager Stuart N. 
Phillips speaks to a company class 


THINK 15 percent of your com- 

munications expense can _ be 
saved. That may sound brash, but 
at least 15 percent of all com- 
munications dollars are spent for 
services not required,” the teacher 
said. 

In this case, the teacher was the 
corporate communications man- 
ager of the Olin Mathieson Chemi- 
cal Corporation, and the class was 
one in the company’s communica- 
tions education program. 

From the time Olin Mathieson 
started educating its employees in 
the proper use of the several com- 
munications services, the company 
has achieved substantial savings. 
It plans to reduce its total annual 
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Teach us 


how to save money 
and we'll do it 


communications expense by 15 to 
25 percent, thanks to the com- 
munications education program. 

Through the program, the com- 
pany presents its suggestions first 
to top-level management in an op- 
erating division and then, in great- 
er detail, to selected groups of em- 
ployees at division headquarters 
and other principal locations. 

The division vice-president de- 
cides whether he wants to adopt 
the program; and, if he does, he 
designates someone in his organi- 
zation to be communications co- 
ordinator for the division. Since it 
is not an added position, the duties 
are assigned to existing personnel, 
usually the office manager at divi- 
sion headquarters. 

Designating a communications 
co-ordinator to follow up the pro- 
gram at all offices and plants 
within the division makes possible 
the supervision that is essential to 
the success of the program. As 
time permits, he visits other loca- 
tions and implements the program. 
The co-ordinator also serves as 
liaison between the offices and 
plants and the corporate com- 
munications manager on the one 
hand, and division management on 
the other. 

Once the program is adopted, 
the kickoff is made in the form of 
a personal letter signed by the di- 
vision vice-president and _ ad- 
dressed to management personnel 
at all locations. The letter an- 
nounces the program and the ap- 
pointment of a communications 
co-ordinator, together with a brief 
explanation of the program and 
its objective. Details of the pro- 
gram are then sent to all locations 
by the co-ordinator. 


N actual class _ presentation 
takes about 47 minutes. Meet- 
ings are usually scheduled for an 
hour to allow a few minutes for 
questions and answers. Some 
meetings, however, have lasted as 
long as two hours. 
Attendance is scheduled so that 
there are approximately 25 in each 
class, but this has been varied 


from a low of 15 persons to as 
high as 42. At larger locations, a 
sufficient number of meetings are 
held to cover all personnel con- 
cerned. This has totaled more than 
225 people at the headquarters of 
the larger divisions. 

In total, over 1,500 corporation 
personnel were covered by the edu- 
cation program during 1957. 

In a presentation, visual aids, 
charts, graphs, diagrams, and 
other related materials are used. 
They stress the past trend of com- 
munications expense, the types of 
waste, the characteristics of each 
service, and the ways to reduce 
communications cost. 

Part of a presentation explains 
the two basic causes for wasted 
communications dollars. One is 
that communications represents 
the largest single item of un- 
budgeted expense in the business 
world today, and it is the only 
large item of operating expense 
wherein most of the money is 
spent before the cost is known. 
The other is that a majority of 
the personnel who use communica- 
tions facilities and services are not 
familiar with the cost of the types 
of services available, or how and 
when to use each type. 

In listing the services, it is not 
intended to convey the sequence in 
which they should be used, except 
that mail should always be con- 
sidered first if the subject matter 
can stand a delay of 24 to 48 
hours: 


1. Mail 
2. Private wire (PWS) system 


3. Teletypewriter (TWX) 
service 


. Long-distance telephone toll 
service 


5. Leased telephone talk circuits 


6. Domestic, refile, and interna- 
tional telegrams. 


Emphasis in the class is placed 
on the comparative cost of each 
service. For example, the cost of 
a PWS message is approximately 
one-fourth that of a telegram, and 
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By Stuart N. Phillips 


Communications Manager, 
Olin Mathieson Chemical Corp. 


less than one-half that of a mini- 
mum three-minute telephone toll 
call. Where leased telephone talk 
circuits are available, the average 
call costs about one-third that of 
a long-distance toll call. 

Misuse of long-distance tele- 
phone toll service—when other 
less-expensive means of communi- 
cations such as private wire serv- 
ice, teletypewriter service, or a 
telegram would do just as well—is 
a waste of money. Because of its 
convenience, the telephone encour- 
ages overindulgence in human na- 
ture’s most prevalent weakness— 
the course of least resistance. 

In this category, many a dollar 
is wasted on extraneous conversa- 
tions; failure to plan calls in ad- 
vance (which necessitates the line 
being held while information is ob- 
tained); transferring calls from 
party to party; and failure to 
make full use of leased telephone 
talk circuits, where available. Not 
answering correspondence fre- 
quently results in unnecessary long- 
distance toll calls to get replies. 


UGGESTIONS are offered as to 

when each of the services 
should be used. To be entirely 
realistic, it is admitted that oral 
service is necessary in cases in- 
volving time; confidential matters; 
a meeting of minds, in lieu of a 
personal visit, to effect a sale; and 
so on. Written record communica- 
tions have definite advantages, 
other than cost: to request or 
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The class at Olin Mathieson's East Alton, Ill., plant listens as Mr. Phillips ex- 


plains how costs can be reduced by using the correct form of communication 


transmit facts, figures, or shipping 
data; to arrange appointments; to 
make hotel reservations; transmit 
sales orders; to notify persons of 
an impending long-distance tele- 
phone call so as to give them time 
to have required information at 
hand; and to provide a permanent, 
written record of a message. 

Another waste is the misuse of 
telegraph and cable service. Too 
few principals, secretaries, and 
others who send telegrams know 
that there are three classes of 
service for domestic and two for 
international messages. Ignorance 
of these facts often results in pay- 
ing the highest or full rate, when 
deferred day letter or night letter 
service would do. Again, only a 
handful of personnel consider the 
four time zones in the United 
States, and the five to 13 hours’ 
difference in time between this 
and foreign countries. 

Unless these time differentials 
are known and respected, tele- 
grams and cables are paid for at 
the highest or full rate, even in 
cases where the difference in time 
means the addressee’s office has 
closed before the message is sent. 
(I have seen telegrams sent full 
rate after 4 p.m. from offices in 
Louisiana and Texas to New York, 
where it was already after 5 p.m.) 

When it is noon Eastern Stand- 
ard Time in the United States, it 
is 5 p.m. in London, and most busi- 
ness offices have closed; yet, thou- 
sands of cable and radiograms are 
sent there full rate after 12 noon 


in the United States. In this con- 
nection, the class is told, it is well 
to remember that telegraph, radio, 
and cable companies cannot classi- 
fy messages for their patrons. Un- 
classified messages are charged for 
at the full or highest rates. 

Similarly, composition of tele- 
grams and cables by untrained 
personnel contributes a _ substan- 
tial sum that goes down the drain 
to pay for superfluous words. 


OR composing telegrams and 

selecting the appropriate class 
of service, it would be impossible 
to educate all principals, secre- 
taries, and stenographers. There- 
fore, at major locations, division 
management agreed that all mes- 
sages would be sent to the com- 
munications operators unclassified. 

The latter are trained as ex- 
perts in PWS, telegraph, and tele- 
typewriter rates; and they are re- 
sponsible for choosing the proper 
and least-expensive service: PWS 
if available, or TWX if more eco- 
nomical. If a telegram is neces- 
sary, they would determine 
whether it should be filed with the 
telegraph company direct or be 
sent part way over the PWS as a 
refile telegram; also whether it 
would be classed full rate, day let- 
ter, or night letter. Such decisions 
have resulted in untold savings in 
telegraph tolls. 

Personnel attending the com- 
munications education program 
meetings are furnished exhibits to 
retain for future _ reference. 
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Among others, they are given a 
flow chart of the private wire sys- 
tem that depicts in picture form 
how the system operates, a sche- 
matic diagram of the system 
showing all circuits and connected 
stations, a PWS directory of of- 
fices, a schematic diagram of the 
company’s network of leased tele- 
phone talk circuits, Western Union 
rate zones and basic charges, re- 
file routing chart, international 
routing guide, Multilithed sheets 
containing suggestions for  pre- 
paring telegrams and cables, and 
recommended uses for various 
types of communications services. 


HE Olin Mathieson program 
has proved highly successful. 
Operating divisions using it were 
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Two exhibits show areas of waste 
company is attacking by education 


able to reduce their total com- 
munications expense in 1957 by 
amounts ranging from a low of 11 
percent to a high of 33 percent. 
The best part is that these savings 
recur, year after year; and as 
more and more employees become 
familiar with the program, the 
savings increase. 

The enthusiasm with which the 
program has been accepted is due 
largely to the fact that there is 
nothing arbitrary involved, no 
directives from management, no 
quotas of reduction, no shrinking 
of service. 

(Some companies resort to di- 
rectives demanding that communi- 
cations expense be reduced all 
along the line; others set a spe- 
cific sum or percentage to be 


shaved off. The fallacies of such a 
plan are twofold: It produces only 
temporary results, and is usually 
resorted to spasmodically with 
lengthy intervals between direc- 
tives. Then, too, communications 
services are part of the working 
tools furnished by management; 
arbitrary reduction is tantamount 
to taking away some tools, thus 
impairing an employee’s ability to 
perform his job satisfactorily.) 

The alternate plan, as used at 
Olin Mathieson, is to educate per- 
sonnel who use communications 
services to recognize the various 
types of services, when to use each 
type and its comparative cost. 
Success of this plan is based on 
the theory that 99 percent of all 
employees will choose the proper 
service if they are aware of the 
characteristics and the respective 
cost of each. 

In every sense, the program at 
Olin Mathieson is one of volun- 
tary participation by each em- 
ployee. No one tells an employee 
which service to use; but, with 
just a little knowledge passed 
along at a one-hour meeting, the 
employee is in a better position to 
choose the type of service best 
suiting the needs of each case. 

Results have proven that most 
employees are more than willing 
to eliminate waste when they are 
shown how. 


Inside the private wire system switching center at Olin Mathieson's East Alton, Ill., plant, are handled the company's 
numerous calls between its branch offices throughout the country. The system is explained at communications classes 
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O* a sunny spring Friday a 
New York police detective and 
I stalked the midtown area look- 
ing for cash payrolls that could be 
stolen. Within an hour we spotted 
11 canvas payroll bags, carried 
casually by unarmed bookkeepers 
and manufacturers. 

We weren’t the only men look- 
ing that day. Four blocks away 
two gunmen seized the weekly 
payroll from a frightened woman 
clerk walking from the bank to 
her office. The day before, a 43- 
year-old tie manufacturer carry- 
ing his payroll was stopped as he 
was about to enter his factory 
loft. He made a nervous gesture 
and was shot to death. 


No Monopoly 


More than 1,000 payroll rob- 
beries take place in New York 
every year, but the metropolis has 
no monopoly on this crime. On 
Fridays—the usual paydays—in 
cities all over the country extra 
police and detectives have to be as- 
signed to payroll details near 
banks and factory areas. 

Since the end of World War II 
payroll. holdups have also become 
common in England. In London 
the problem of payroll by check 
versus cash was aired at some 
length in Parliament and in letters 
to the editor of The Times. In 
Paris, for example, the police are 
now renting out armored cars for 
the protection of payrolls en route. 


Tempting Bait 


Although the majority of 
American firms pay their employ- 
ees by check, about 25 million 
workers still are paid cash wages, 
which total more than a billion 
dollars a week. Firms with large 
payrolls often use armored car 
service or armed messengers 
who carry the payrolls in special 
bank bags equipped to sound a 
shrill siren if grabbed. 

Unfortunately, the thieves as- 
sume that payrolls so guarded 
must be better than average, and 
they have found ways of circum- 
venting both safeguards. They 
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Foil Payroll Bandits: Use Pay Checks 


By Murray Teigh Bloom* 


may wait until the armored car 
crew has delivered the payroll and 
then enter the office and take it at 
gun point. And the messenger with 
the trick bag? They trail him un- 
til he is in a spot where the siren 
would not be heard by a police- 
man, and then hold him up. 

It isn’t only the ease with which 
the crime is committed, and its 
frequency, that bothers the police. 

































The green stuff acts like a magnet on dope addicts, 






on, “but to make things worse, we 
know that in the past few years 
all over the country there has been 
a tremendous influx of dope ad- 
dicts into this crime. They must 
have $25 to $50 a day for drugs to 
satisfy their craving, and one of 
the easiest ways of getting it to- 
day is the payroll holdup. They 
usually buy a lead on a payroll 
from a former employee who 





who must have large sums of cash to buy the drugs 


“In payroll robberies, since cash 
is so much more easy to dispose of 
and more difficult to identify than 
other stolen goods, we probably 
have the smallest recovery of any 
crime,’”’ I was told by Inspector 
James Walsh, one of the New 
York Police Department’s leading 
experts on payroll holdups. For 
many years, the inspector was a 
detective in New York’s 14th pre- 
cinct, which covers the heavily 
industrialized garment center and 
probably has the largest number 
of payroll robberies of any area in 
New York City. 

“That’s bad enough,” he went 





knows the time and the route of 
the payroll messenger. Sometimes 
the lead is sold by the cab driver 
who regularly takes the payroll 
carrier from the bank. Once we 
even found an observant street 
cleaner spending his _ vacation 
holding up payrolls. 


Enter the Dope Addict 


“The addict with a gun in his 
hands is a particularly dangerous 
criminal. He is nervous, supersen- 
sitive to movement, and is apt to 
misinterpret even the least unto- 
ward move by his victim. Many 
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killings have occurred as a result.”’ 

Other crimes may take a greater 
financial and human toll, but the 
ironic thing about payroll robbery 
is this: If we want to, we can wipe 
out this crime tomorrow, com- 
pletely. All we have to do is to 
stop paying wages in cash. 


Why Not Use Checks? 


“When payroll robberies are so 
commonplace and easily pulled,” 
the New York World Telegram 
and Sun says editorially, “it is 
difficult to understand why more 
firms don’t pay by check.” 

Why don’t they? 

The answer is a mixture of di- 


New York State Labor Depart- 
ment granted more than _ 5,000 
firms permission to pay by check 
and turned down only 65, mainly 
because of insufficient financial 
responsibility. 

Even in the states where stat- 
utes seemingly prohibit payment 
of employees in any fashion ex- 
cept cash, the law is not rigidly 
enforced when employees are will- 
ing to accept checks. A more for- 
midable factor to the system’s ac- 
ceptance, I discovered, is the op- 
position of some unions. 

“In 1915, when I was a garment 
worker,” Louis Stulberg, execu- 
tive vice-president of the Interna- 
tional Ladies Garment Workers 


Inspector James Walsh of New York City’s Police Department and Author Mur- 
ray T. Bloom survey city’s crowds—happy hunting ground for payroll bandits 


verse factors: state laws, the op- 
position of some unions, and the 
“hard-cash” psychology of some 
employees. 

A few state laws still require 
cash payments. They stemmed 
from the tactics of some unscru- 
pulous employers. A Kentucky 
labor law specifically calls for pay- 
ment of wages only by “lawful 
money.” Missouri and Vermont 
have similar laws. 

In New York and New Jersey, 
employers can pay by check only 
after getting permission from the 
state government, proving their 
financial standing and satisfying 
the state that employees can cash 
pay checks easily and without pay- 
ment of a fee. In 1956 alone, the 
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Union, explains, “I remember that 
the only place we could cash 
checks easily was the corner sa- 
loon. And unless you bought a few 
drinks while there, you wouldn’t be 
accommodated. 


Bouncing Checks 


“We also used to have employers 
who issued checks that bounced 
sky high. Today, 90 percent of our 
agreements with employers all 
over the country still call for pay- 
ment by cash. But once we are 
satisfied that a firm is responsible, 
if it has been victimized by payroll 
holdups, we generally permit pay- 
ment by check.” 

Building contractors have had 


much more trouble getting per- 
mission to pay by check. Peter W. 
Eller, chairman of the Building 
Trades Employers Association, 
says some members have appealed 
in vain for years to the 19 inter- 
national building and construction 
trades unions for approval of wage 
payments by check. 


Hard-Cash Psychology 


I asked a union official about 
this. He answered: “Personally, I 
wouldn’t mind. Checks make a lot 
of sense today. But some of our 
men would kick like steers. They 
like the feel of the dough in their 
hands on payday—the old hard- 
cash psychology. Also, I have a 
hunch they don’t always want the 
missus to know how much they’re 
making. 

“But what is beginning to 
change their minds is that some of 
them have had a gun stuck in 
their ribs on the way home on 
payday. If they were carrying 
checks, no one would bother 
them.” 

Besides the danger of being held 
up, the worker with the cash in 
his pockets has another and more 
subtle problem which I heard 
about from a company personnel 
director: 

“The minute they leave the 
plant on payday, many workers 
are accosted by dozens of cheap- 
jack peddlers with junk jewelry, 
toys, ties, and useless gimcracks. 
A lot of men have such a psy- 
chological lift after being paid 
that they’re suckers for almost 
anything offered them that day. 
I’ve seen a lot of family budgets 
knocked for a loss with these im- 
pulse purchases on payday. With 
a check, at least they’d have to 
wait until they’d cashed it; and 
maybe by then the itch to buy 
would have left them.” 


Check-Cashing Facilities 


Some employees demand cash 
because they say checks can’t be 
cashed easily and without charge. 
Employers have taken _ simple 
steps to get around this objection. 
Some have persuaded local banks 
to stay open late on the afternoon 
and evening of payday. The Ford 
Motor Company, which abandoned 
cash payments in 1949, has found 
that the armored car check-cash- 
ing service which it provided out- 
side its gates, where laws required, 
is now used by only 8 percent of 
its employees. The rest apparently 
do not have any difficulty cashing 
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their pay checks somewhere else. 

An important reason for the 
wage-earner’s ability to cash 
checks is that all over the country 
the omnipresent supermarket has 
become a pay check casher second 
in volume only to the local bank. 
The willingness to cash fair-sized 
pay checks for customers stems 
partly from the competition be- 
tween the rival chains and the fact 
that the average family will spend 
25 percent and more of its weekly 
income for food and household 
sundries. 

To protect themselves against 
bad check artists who skillfully 
manufacture their own payroll 
checks, many supermarkets are in- 
stalling devices called Security 
Check Registers. These machines 
automatically photograph the 
check, the check-passer, and his 
identification simultaneously. They 
cut down bad checks to practically 
nothing. 


More Advantages 


The Todd Company, Inc., of 
Rochester, N. Y.—a division of 
Burroughs Corp.—sells employers 
counterfeitproof checks, identifica- 
tion cards for employees, and in- 
surance against the misuse of the 
checks. Nearly four million of 
these safety payroll checks are 
used every week. 

Checks do more than just elimi- 
nate payroll holdups, The Todd 
Company has found. For one 
thing, they eliminate inevitable 
arguments about discrepancies in 
pay envelopes. Checks make it un- 
necessary to write the wage 
amount on the outside of the pay 
envelope, a touchy problem to em- 
ployees who don’t want others in 
the plant to know how much they 
are making. Payment by check is 
much faster, since it eliminates the 
nuisance of payroll denominating 
—calculating the exact amounts of 
each denomination of currency 
needed, and the stuffing of enve- 
lopes. And checks eliminate the 
long waits in line at the paymas- 
ter’s window; they can be handed 
out on payday by foremen. 


Special Checking Accounts 


A growing and even more imag- 
inative method of handling the 
pay check is being used by many 
concerns. They open special check- 
ing accounts for each of their em- 
ployees and deposit the salaries 
directly to the employee’s account. 
Banks were the first to try the 
idea. The First National Bank of 
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Boston, the Central National Bank 
of Cleveland, and the Continental 
Illinois National Bank and Trust 
Company of Chicago are among 
many which have opened checking 
accounts for their employees. 

But when banks were ap- 
proached on the idea by outside 
businesses, some bankers thought 
that the expense of maintaining 
the checking accounts for outside 
employees would be so great they 
would have to ask the employers 
to pay carrying charges. A few 
bolder bankers, sensing the im- 
mense possibilities of obtaining 
thousands of new accounts painless- 
ly, came up with a scheme: When 
employers were willing to maintain 
larger balances in the bank, the 
earnings to the bank paid the cost 
of handling small accounts. 

One of these banks was the 
Provident Tradesmens Bank and 
Trust Company of Philadelphia, 
which, in 1948, opened checking 
accounts for the 115 employees of 
Towers, Perrin, Forster & Crosby 
—which are, appropriately enough, 
consultants on employee benefit 
plans. At first, some of the bene- 
fited employees simply went to the 
bank on payday and withdrew 
every cent of their deposited sala- 
ries; but they quickly discovered 
the advantages of a checking ac- 
count in paying bills. Today, near- 
ly all of them let their salaries 
stay in the bank, issuing checks 
when necessary. The bank finds 
the plan so successful that it has 
since persuaded more than 50 
other Philadelphia employers to 
try it. 5 


The Practice Spreads 


In Painesville, ©@hio, Glick 
Schultz, president of the Lake 
County National Bank, agreed in 
1951 to open free checking ac- 
counts for more than 300 em- 
ployees of the Industrial Rayon 
Company on an experimental 
basis. 

“This experiment,” he told me, 
“has opened a very pleasant rela- 
tion between the bank and em- 
ployees whose pay checks are de- 
posited in our bank. As a result, 
we've been able to provide the em- 
ployees with many other bank 
services, too.” 

Employees, employers, and 
bankers seem happy about these 
newer methods of payment by 
check, but no one is more pleased 
than the police chiefs I spoke to. 

“The firm that pays its em- 
ployees by check removes oppor- 
tunity for crime,” New York’s 


Police Commissioner Stephen P. 
Kennedy summed it up. 


The Boston Story 


Boston police go further. This 
city is particularly sensitive on the 
subject of payroll holdups because 
of a $110,000 payroll theft in 
1948; and the famous Brinks job 
when $1,219,000, which included 
many cash payrolls for local firms, 
was stolen. Boston got its anti- 
cash campaign under way nine 
years ago. 

To set the good example, the 
city government began to pay its 
own 20,000 employees by check. 
Then Police Captain Michael 
Clougherty got in touch with the 
larger business firms and factories 
and asked them to change from 
cash payrolls to payment by check. 

The result? In 1956, for the first 
time in memory, Boston had less 
than 10 payroll holdups. And last 
year there were only two. 

Boston’s example, followed by 
enough cities and police depart- 
ments, could make payroll rob- 
bery as obsolete as horse theft; 
could make it literally the crime 
we can wipe out tomorrow. 





NEW FILM FOR SCHOOLS 


To help find the million new career 


salesmen needed in our economy, 
Chevrolet is presenting a new docu- 
mentary motion picture, “Career 
Calling,” for free use in colleges and 
high schools and for other interested 
groups. 

To determine the causes of the 
serious shortage of qualified appli- 
cants for selling and marketing posi- 
tions, interviewers and Jam Handy 
motion-picture cameramen visit uni- 
versities across the country in the 
new picture. College students, speak- 
ing freely as they come from their 
classes, voice their reasons for keep- 
ing away from work in selling. 

Successful young salesmen in key 
cities and top sales executives then 
contribute their opinions on oppor- 
tunities in sales for satisfying and re- 
warding work. 

John Daly, noted news commenta- 
tor who narrates the film, evaluates 
the statements of young college peo- 
ple, and comes up with the verdict 
in “Career Calling” that, paradoxi- 
cally, the selling profession evidently 
has not sold itself. 

“Career Calling” is available for 
free use of interested groups by 
writing to Film Distribution Depart- 
ment, Jam Handy Organization, 2821 
East Grand Blvd., Detroit 11, Mich. 
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Friendly Competitors Pool Resources 


By Ragnar E. Anderson 


Assistant Secretary, Aetna Insurance Group 


HILE electronic data process- 

ing offers many well-recog- 
nized benefits (and some _ that 
aren’t so well recognized), it re- 
mains tantalizingly beyond the 
reach of many companies _indi- 
vidually. An EDP installation 
costs so much and does its work so 
swiftly that frequently only large 
companies find it feasible. 

As a practical matter, however, 
the great expense and capacity of 
an EDP installation constitute no 
real barrier to a group of com- 
panies willing to share the cost 
and the fruits. The eminent prac- 
ticability of such a co-operative 
has been proved—perhaps for the 
first time—in Hartford where four 
competing insurance companies 
decided to pool their resources and 
set up a jointly owned EDP center. 


The Study Begins 


In 1955, my company—a fire 
and casualty insurance organiza- 
tion writing approximately $150 
million dollars of premiums an- 
nually—began a formal study of 
electronic data processing to de- 
termine whether a system could 
be developed that would be fea- 
sible to adopt. 

This study was conducted by a 
systems and procedures committee 
that was organized in 1952 to 
study company-wide standardiza- 
tion of systems, records, equip- 
ment, procedures, codes, and 
forms. I am chairman of that com- 
mittee and, since its formation, 
have been associated with plan- 
ning and methods work and the 
reorganization of administrative 
structures and procedures that 
seem to be required to prepare for 
electronic data processing. 

As a result of its study, our 
committee concluded that the elec- 
tronic data-processing installation 
that Aetna could justify economi- 
cally would not meet the com- 
pany’s needs—it would lack the 
capacity, versatility, and speed re- 
quired. We felt that we needed a 
complete system—not simply a 
series of speedier job routines. 

Conversely, however, we found 
that the EDP installation that 
Aetna needed, it could not afford! 
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Carrying the question to its 
next stage, the committee asked 
President Clinton L, Allen and Ex- 
ecutive Vice-President H. M. 
Mountain, “Do you suppose it 
would be possible to get one or 
two of the other local insurance 
companies to share a large-scale 
EDP with Aetna?” 

Receiving an affirmative an- 
swer, the committee approached 
two Hartford fire and casualty 
companies, Phoenix and National, 
to discuss the subject. Though fa- 
vorable, their response had a 
doubtful tone. Nevertheless, in Au- 
gust 1955, a small committee se- 
lected by the presidents of Aetna, 
Phoenix, and National met to ex- 
plore the subject. 

Two basic principles followed in 
preliminary meetings contributed 
much to the ultimate success. Both 
are so important that they require 
explanation at this time. In the 
first place, the meeting was called 
and sponsored by the presidents 
of three companies; the project 
therefore had the utmost blessing 
of top management. Second, the 
objective was to create a full part- 
nership, rather than an arrange- 
ment whereby the two other com- 
panies would come in on a second 
shift or hand-me-down basis. The 
proposal was that we would joint- 
ly plan and jointly share in the 
entire project. 


Co-operation Proposed 


These talks continued and, in 
February 1956, the Springfield 
Fire and Marine Group was in- 
vited to join. It did so, making the 
fourth company. 

I was named chairman of the 
joint committee, and in February 
1956 the whole project went into 
high gear. Each company assigned 
topnotch accounting and process- 
ing personnel and also assigned 
two executives to a planning com- 
mittee. Several manufacturers in- 
vited by the committee conducted 
their own surveys leading to for- 
mal presentations. 

At this stage we sought to an- 
swer basically two questions, 
namely: ‘Can one large-scale com- 
puter handle the work of our four 


companies?” and, ‘‘What areas do 
we have where common program- 
ing could meet our needs?” 


Common Meeting Ground 


In developing this information, 
we compiled much data on pre- 
mium volume, card count, inven- 
tory of tabulating equipment, 
number of persons and dollar pay- 
roll for many functional areas, 
coding plans, rating plans, and so 
forth. Management reports of all 
types were studied to determine, 
first of all, how much we dif- 
fered; and, second, wherein we 
were essentially the same. 

To summarize these surveys, it 
is fair to state we found we had a 
fertile field for EDPM right in our 
present punch-card procedures. 
Here, the four companies had a 
combined rental of more than 
$900,000 annually, with an asso- 
ciated payroll that exceeded $1.5 
million. The committee studying 
management reports found that 
our main difference lay in format 
and frequency rather than in con- 
tent. Naturally, our statutory re- 
ports and rating reports were al- 
ready similar. 

During this time, we adopted 
the name SPAN (an _ acrostic 
formed from “Springfield,” 
“Phoenix,” “Aetna,” and “Na- 
tional’). We prepared and pub- 
lished for our own use a glossary 
of insurance and processing terms, 
since we found each company had 
different nomenclature. Various 
standards were discussed and 
adopted. The law departments 
were consulted as to a _ possible 
form of organization. Also under 
discussion was the basis of sharing 
costs of housing, personnel, ad- 
ministration, planning, and pro- 
graming, as well as operating. The 
exact areas that would be taken 
over on EDPM in order to obtain 
maximum release of EAM equip- 
ment was also studied. We had set 
our goal at having a report pre- 
pared for our presidents by June 
1, 1956. 

On May 29, 1956, the commit- 
tee reported to the four presidents 
along the following lines: We 
stated that a large-scale electronic 
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in EDP Center 


a practical men 
P.: aside differences 
And founded SPAN. 


Now four firms benefit 


computer had ample capacity for 
our type and volume of work. Par- 
ticipation by our four companies 
in the planning and operating of 
this equipment seemed to be prac- 
tical and advantageous. A _ cost 
break-even point seemed to lie 
within the area now covered by 
the recurring basic punched-card 
jobs. Even after taking these over, 
there seemed to be ample capacity 
left for very substantial savings 
in applications not now mecha- 
nized. Management would benefit 
by more comprehensive, earlier 
reports. Many employees would be 
upgraded, and most jobs elimi- 
nated would be in the class where 
we already had a high turnover. 


Agreement Signed 


As a result of that first meeting, 
each company signed a guarantee 
of intent to participate in SPAN. 
We immediately ordered an IBM 
705 machine and adopted a long- 
range timetable. We set up a for- 
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Presidents join hands to show unity of purpose: Dwight Parker of Springfield 
Fire, John A. North of Phoenix, Clinton Allen of Aetna, E. H. Forkel of National 


mal SPAN planning committee, 
and proceeded with the selection 
of personnel for planning, operat- 
ing, and administering. SPAN be- 
came organized as a legal entity, 
an unincorporated Connecticut as- 
sociation bound by common guar- 
antees within the framework of a 
formal constitution for a mini- 
mum period of years. We adopted 
a basic cost-sharing plan. 

Personnel selection came next. 
The decision was made to select 
and train all personnel from within 
our four companies. More than 200 
people applied and were given 
IBM’s EDP and orientation 
tests. The selection was largely 
based on the result of the EDP 
test, especially when it was bal- 
anced by a good orientation test 
and a good report from the per- 
son’s supervisor. Twenty persons 
selected by this means started 
training classes conducted by IBM 
early in July 1956. 

The training included one week 
of survey of our fire and casualty 


companies’ administration and our 
business in general. This particu- 
lar group of 20 persons started 
problem definition early in Sep- 
tember 1956. Meanwhile, a second 
group was being selected, with the 
result that 13 started training 
classes early in November 1956. 
Out of these two groups we grad- 
uated and accepted 25 people. 


Training Begins 


Program review committees 
were organized within each com- 
pany, generally headed by the 
controller and consisting largely 
of accounting and processing 
supervisors plus one top executive 
officer. It was their job to accept 
and approve the program being 
developed within SPAN. 

The SPAN board, which is com- 
prised of the four presidents plus 
one other executive from each 
company, meets infrequently to 
hear reports and to set major 
policy. 
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This high-speed printer is part of the electronic equip- 
ment which handles data for four co-operating firms 


The administrative committee 
consists of four executives, and 
meets about every other week. 
These men are responsible for the 
immediate conduct of the project. 
The personnel directors, the four 
company counsel, top procedures 
men in the companies, top ex- 
pense-accounting men, and _ inter- 
nal auditors are assigned to speci- 
fic committees in their areas and 
meet when problems arise. 


Basic Policies 


It is interesting to note that the 
personnel selected for the project 
come from many areas of our 
business. We have several top tab 
supervisors; but others come from 
losses, payroll, agency, underwrit- 
ing, agency service, claim, and we 
even have one fieldman. 

As we went along with our 
project, we developed some basic 
policies. We began with the en- 
thusiastic support of our very top 
management and have made it a 
point to keep them posted on all 
developments. Our presidents are 
vitally interested in the project. 

Our whole approach has been on 
a true partnership basis. The four 
member companies are nowhere 
the same size; the largest has an 
annual volume of about $150 mil- 
lion, while the smallest has a vol- 
ume of around $55 million a year. 
We have always sought to achieve 
a 4-0 vote, and have consistently 
continued to discuss, postpone, and 
compromise until we were ready 
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for that type of vote. This is not 
as hard as it seems when the re- 
ward for yielding just a bit of our 
prerogatives is in the nature of a 
75 percent discount in the plan- 
ning area and an estimated 40 to 
85 percent discount in the use of 
the machine itself. 

We approached our personnel 
problem on the basis of filling all 
of these new upgraded jobs by in- 
ternal selection, training, and pro- 
motion; and by keeping everyone 
as well informed as possible—on 
the theory that our people would 
not fear this project if they thor- 
oughly understood it. 

We found we need not fear the 
various differences between the 
companies, but could instead turn 
them to our common good. Each 
member company had its own his- 
tory and traditions. Each had de- 
veloped a basic philosophy of do- 
ing business. Each had a historic 
approach to processing and to 
management reports. But, in the 
long run, we have found that our 
similarities are far more basic and 
important. 


Details Delayed 


All along, we have recognized 
that if we could agree on policy 
now, we could always spell out de- 
tails later. Thus we have spelled 
out our logic relating to the shar- 
ing of all types of costs; but we 
have not spelled out the detailed 
accounting formulas and will 
probably not do so until we have 


been operating for some time. We 
have sought to follow this prin- 
ciple in all areas, namely: to state 
simply and objectively our basic 
intent and then to apply that as 
our yardstick when the detail 
problems come up later. 

The first assignment to our pro- 
gram teams in the summer and 
fall of 1956 was the development 
of over-all processing charts cov- 
ering premiums and losses from 
original input to all predictable 
forms of reports and output. In 
other words, we took a long-range 
approach in this original survey. 
This was presented as an over-all 
processing plan to the program re- 
view committees from each com- 
pany. The recommendations _in- 
cluded the adoption of a common 
premium input card, a common- 
loss input card, common-line 
codes, common-transaction codes, 
uniform-production code design, 
and new approaches in the devel- 
opment of certain management re- 
port data. 


Special Committees 


These basic principles of the 
processing plan were adopted, and 
special committees were appointed 
within the member companies and 
in SPAN to co-ordinate the de- 
sign of these common code and 
card forms. Basic to all this was 
a decision to handle as input, and 
throughout our processing, all data 
at the level of “the smallest build- 
ing block’”’ that we may now or in 
the future require. At the output 
level we are then in a position to 
tailor any job to fit the specifica- 
tions by grouping and blocking 
these detailed “smallest building 
blocks.”” Thus, we can carry our 
common programing to the very 
last step. 


We Move In 


Some 22 months have elapsed 
since we entered our first group of 
people in the formal training 
classes. Our programing has been 
completed on our five large basic 
jobs. These jobs involve the han- 
dling of premium and loss input 
for basic agency accounting con- 
trols, production office reports, 
agency experience, tax filing, 
rating and annual statement sched- 
ules, unearned premium and _ in- 
force figures, loss reports from 
management, and annual state- 
ment requirements and board and 
bureau reports. These programs 
are pilot tested, and are now in 
production. 
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On October 8, 1957, we moved 
into a new building specially de- 
signed for SPAN’s computer and 
the programmers. By the middle 
of October, the machine arrived. 
In November, we started a rather 
unique parallel run, which con- 
sisted of duplicating on the EDPM 
Aetna’s entire operations for the 
month of August 1957. 

For this purpose, we received 
from Aetna a complete detail set 
of punched cards—some 600,000 
to 700,000—which were then 
translated by special program to 
the forms and codes we would use 
this year. This was run through 
the machine to duplicate a full 
month’s business, with the result 
compared to the results already 
obtained in the EAM equipment of 
Aetna at the end of August 1957. 

Our present table of organiza- 
tion calls for 25 jobs on the center 
payroll; nine other full-time jobs 
on member company payroll, cov- 
ering liaison people actually work- 
ing at the center; and 12 affiliated 
jobs in the companies. Of these 
latter, eight are part-time assign- 
ments to persons carrying on other 
company duties. This makes 37 
full-time and eight part-time jobs. 

The member companies all have 
large Western and Pacific depart- 
ment offices. At present, these of- 
fices have their own EAM equip- 
ment, and have produced by 
means of punched cards summary 


results which are sent to the home 
offices. Under SPAN this will be 
modified somewhat. 


Future Work Programed 


The Western and Pacific depart- 
ments will continue to punch 
cards, but will retain for their 
own use only those related to 
agency accounting and collections, 
and send all other detail cards 
directly to SPAN where they will 
be incorporated in the over-all 
processing. Development of better 
and more economical communica- 
tions in the future will determine 
whether SPAN can perform serv- 
ices for these offices in the area of 
agency accounting. 

Concurrent with the program- 
ing for the major basic jobs al- 
ready mentioned, another team is 
well along in the programing of 
certain future work, chiefly agency 
account maintenance. Our utility 
programing team is laying the 
groundwork for day-to-day sched- 
uling and operating, and has de- 
veloped many of the administra- 
tive details that go into the opera- 
tions of such a center. 

The new SPAN building is a 
model of efficient and economical 
planning. It is a one-story build- 
ing of some 12,000 square feet. 
The entire EDPM room can be 
viewed by visitors from a special 
raised platform in the lobby. Tem- 


peratures, humidity, and dust are 
under electronic control. A special 
installation guards against fire, 
heating and air-conditioning fail- 
ure, and unauthorized entry. An 
internal communications system 
links strategic personnel. A tape 
message repeater tells the story of 
SPAN and explains the IBM 705 
automatically at the visitors’ plat- 
form. 

Of great interest to visitors is 
the Gray PhonAudograph system 
which provides everyone with dic- 
tating and transcribing service. 
The central PhonAudograph re- 
corder and the dictating stations 
were furnished in a special yellow 
color to match the general build- 
ing decorating scheme. Letters, 
memos, and scheduling data can be 
dictated from any point in the 
building through the underfloor 
network to the central recorder in 
the reception area. Here one secre- 
tary transcribes the dictated mate- 
rial for 25 people at the Center. 
This provides another electronic 
service for SPAN and illustrates a 
successful adaption of equipment of 
this type to the needs of a small 
office. 

In the handling of all of our 
costs, we have developed a for- 
mula that I think will be of in- 
terest to all. All of the costs re- 
lated to establishing our facilities 

such as building, equipment, 
and so forth—are shared equally 


Keymen of SPAN are the trained programmers—former account checkers, key-punch supervisors, tab machine opera- 
tors, underwriters, fieldmen, and accountants. These men break down operations into forms and codes needed for EDP 





All correspondence from SPAN is recorded on a single 


Gray PhonAudograph connected to 


by all members regardless of size. 
That is also true of all planning 
costs, principally programing. 

When it comes to processing, we 
have set up a series of costs called 
“operating.”” These costs will be 
shared according to a_time-use 
formula. The net effect here will 
be that the company using a long- 
er period of machine time to proc- 
ess its business, obviously the 
larger company, will carry its 
proportionately larger share of 
that cost. 


Sharing the Costs 


Finally, there are certain ad- 
ministrative and over-all costs 
which will be distributed on a com- 
posite of the costs already men- 
tioned, thus reflecting the equal 
shares for capital and planning 
and unequal shares for operating. 

The comment might be made 
that our immediate goal, the pro- 
graming and processing of basic 
management and_ statutory re- 
ports, gave us a comparatively 
simple approach. Here we moved 
into an area already highly mech- 
anized, with input and output fair- 
ly defined. By taking this course, 
we expect economic benefits for 
member companies within a year. 

This approach also lays the 
groundwork for long-range goals. 
In achieving our first phase we 
will have built up a trained group 
of specialists in programing and 
operating of EDPM and affiliated 
research, This should put us in a 
position where we can more readi- 
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10 dictation sets 


ly tackle jobs not now so clearly 
defined or mechanized. 

Our timetable indicates that in 
two years we should be able to ab- 
sorb all jobs scheduled for punched- 
card machines, plus agency ac- 
counting and expense accounting. 
We should already be _ reaping 
benefits economically as well as in 
timeliness of our reports. The 
equipment and the operating staff 
should by that time be completely 
co-ordinated. Our estimates indi- 
cate that there will still be ample 
time on the machine for the proc- 
essing of other areas of work. The 
only limitation then should be our 
own ability and imaginations. 


Best Brains Available 


The astonishing transformation 
of account checkers, key-punch 
supervisors, tab machine opera- 
tors, underwriters, claim examin- 
ers, fieldmen, and accountants in- 
to trained programmers speaking 
a new language and working with 
new ideas amply illustrates the 
point that EDP is not simply an 
accounting offshoot. 

We have also proved something 
we had suspected all along: that 
as fire and casualty companies, we 
are basically much more similar 
than we are different. We have 
taken many paths, but we all have 
sought the same objectives. We 
have talked long and loud about 
our unique problems within our 
own companies, and sought to 
prove how different we were. In 
SPAN, we have proved that we 


need not be so different and, in 
fact, that to be different is a costly 
prerogative. 

While our SPAN agreement runs 
for an undetermined number of 
years, with each member company 
being permitted to withdraw on 
18 months’ notice after the initial 
period of five years, we have be- 
come more and more convinced 
that this arrangement should be 
good for all time. The pooling of 
our resources, both physical and 
human; the sharing of costly 
equipment and experimental plan- 
ning; the versatility of the entire 
project; and the expansion of this 
experiment into areas of planning 
and research even beyond EDP 
leads us to believe that this whole 
experiment called SPAN will in- 
crease in value to its member com- 
panies as the years go on. 


The Future 


Our aim is gradually to make 
SPAN not only an electronic data- 
processing center, but also a true 
service center for the member 
companies. The electronic data 
processing will probably always be 
the largest part of this undertak- 
ing; but we now have under dis- 
cussion the entry of SPAN into 
other areas where we have com- 
mon problems and common inter- 
ests which could probably be 
solved better and more economi- 
cally by a united approach than if 
we were to tackle these problems 
individually. The very nature of 
SPAN’s electronic data-processing 
requirements forces us to come up 
with many common forms, code 
blocks, quality checks, input rou- 
tines, as well as certain output 
forms and procedures. 

In the design, administration, 
and future planning associated 
with these areas, we are already 
working in common by pooling 
persons from our own methods de- 
partments. We now ask ourselves 
why we should not have a SPAN 
methods department for that pur- 
pose. This could also be true in 
areas such as job analysis, work 
standards, forms design, and simi- 
lar functions. 

The very fact that we are dis- 
cussing these possibilities is, I be- 
lieve, the best indication that 
SPAN is proving to be a sound ap- 
proach through which we can 
better utilize all of the human re- 
sourcefulness we have in our mem- 
ber companies to cope with the in- 
tricacies and high costs involved 
in the servicing and handling of 
our data processing. 
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Executive Homework Increases 


First cousin to the moonlighter is the “brief- 
bagger,’”’ a man who carries his work out of the 
office and into his home. Mention the 35-, the 371-, 
or even the 40-hour week to him, and listen to the 
laugh you'll get. Not that he is against a short 
workweek for others, it is just that in such a 
limited time he can’t get everything done that he 
has to do. 


The solution in most cases seems to consist of a 
big brief case, an understanding wife, an early bed- 
time for the youngsters, and the ability to go with- 
out sleep. In other words, he takes the work home 
to be finished. 


Participating in our survey of the habits of the 
briefbagger are 43 presidents, 27 vice-presidents, 
seven secretary-treasurers, six secretaries, 13 treas- 
urers, 16 assistant officers, 12 general managers, 12 
other managers, and 16 other management person- 
nel with various titles. (No one group of men with 
the same title is outstanding in the amount of work 
taken home, the hours worked, or the type of work 
done at home; so the participants are considered 
as a single group hereafter, regardless of their 
titles.) 


How Often 


What percentage of these men are briefbaggers? 
On week ends and more than once a week, 24 per- 
cent bring part of their office work home with 
them. Another 24 percent rarely take work home. 
After a day at the office 12 percent continue their 
work at home more than once a week. Twelve per- 





Survey Participants: 





Presidents 
Vice-Presidents 
Secretary-Treasurers 
Secretaries 
Treasurers 

Assistant Officers 
General Managers 
Other Managers 
Others 














Percentages that take work home: 





24 %—Week ends and more than once a week 
24 —Rarely 
12 —More than one working day in a week 
12 —On week ends and once a week 
—Never 
—One working day in a week 
—Every working day 
—Only on week ends 


—Return to the office to work 











cent take work home on week ends and once during 
the workweek. A stalwart 8 percent never take 
work home, but an ambitious 6 percent take work 
home every working day. Seven percent take work 
home one working day in a week, and 5 percent do 
so only on week ends. Two percent find it more con- 
venient or more productive to return to the office 
to work, rather than to pack the brief bag. 


Why do these men take work home? Most of 
them (64 percent) have more than one reason for 
doing so. The leading reason (58 percent) is be- 
cause a time deadline demands that the work be 
finished. Fifty-two percent believe there is less 
distraction at home, and 29 percent find it is neces- 
sary to take work home to keep up with their job. 
Because of confidential subject matter, 19 percent 
bring work home. Another 15 percent believe home- 
work puts them ahead of their competition. The 
final 13 percent just plain enjoy working on week 
ends and in the evenings. 


“At busy times of the year,’’ an assistant vice- 
president of a bank explains, “I can accomplish 
more in a couple of hours at home without inter- 
ruptions than I can all day at the office.” The vice- 
president of a company that manufactures heating 
and air-conditioning controls says, “Doing work at 
home gives me more free time during the workday 
to visit around the plant and talk to supervision in 
the work area.” Similarly, a district manager of a 
safety appliance manufacturing firm takes work 
home so that during the day he can spend more 
time with his sales engineers. 








Reasons for taking work home: 





58%—Time deadline demands it 

52 —tess distraction at home 

29 —Necessary to keep up with job 
19 —Confidential matter 

15 —Puts person ahead of competitors 


13. —Enjoy working in evenings 











“The quiet of my home better lends itself to 
analyzing and thinking out answers to complex 
problems,” a vice-president of a natural gas trans- 
portation company feels. Another vice-president, 
this one of a precision castings firm, says, ‘The 
amount of reading to keep informed of all phases 
of operations is too great to do on the job.” An 
assistant treasurer reports that “By organizing my 
work at home and by clearing up unfinished mat- 
ters, I am better able to attack problems as they 
arise.” 


Type of Work 


What type of work is taken home? By and large, 
the answers to this question change. One week a 
typical executive might take home creative work to 
be polished off; the next week he might have to get 
some routine duties taken care of, so he brings 
them home; a third week he might have to check re- 
ports or prepare other reports that are coming due. 


But based on what the major portion of take- 
home work consists of, the answers show that 37 
percent take home creative work; 27 percent take 
home projects, reports, and analyses; and 16 per- 
cent take home routine work. Another 12 percent 
do business reading at home, and the final 8 percent 
do a combination of creative and routine work on 
the average. 





Type of work taken home: 





37 %—Creative work 

27 —Projects, reports, analyses 
16 —Routine 

12 —Reading 


8 —Creative and routine 


research and analysis, so some of these things go 
home. He continues by saying that they are almost 
always policy matters. 


Average Time 


The average time spent working at home is two 
hours and forty minutes a day. But as a Detroit 
president says, “It depends on the nature of the 
work; I may spend from one hour in an evening to 
all day on Sunday.” The vice-president of a drug 
firm writes, “I do everything I take home to do.” An 
eastern general manager confesses that he doesn’t 
work too long and then adds: “If the solution 
doesn’t work out in a reasonable time, I drop it. It’s 
surprising how the question solves itself by the 
next day.” 


Commenting that he sometimes works a few 
hours in the evening, a secretary of a chain of 
service stations explains, “‘We have moved to new 
offices in the country much closer to the homes of 
our key men. When necessary to work a few extra 
hours, it is more convenient to either stay or return 
to the office.” 


And then there is the midwestern vice-president 
who writes, “Being semiretired, I no longer take 
work home. But I have reversed the procedure by 
bringing my ‘home bookwork’ (which consists of 
bills to pay, tax matters, YMCA work) to the office.” 


Of those that bring work home, 70 percent have 
a special place in the home for doing it. At the top 
of the list is the den or home office, where 43 per- 
cent of the briefbaggers do their homework. Four 
men choose the kitchen table, and another four use 
the dining room. One midwestern vice-president has 
a desk and files in his bedroom. 


Paradoxically, a bank vice-president does his 
work in the recreation room. A vice-president of a 
storage firm has no particular spot, “except that it 
must be away from the TV.” In Minneapolis a 
treasurer works near his hi-fidelity set, while in 
Brooklyn another treasurer works in a “private 
study room or den in the rear of the house away 
from ‘rock ’n roll.’ ” 


Office Equipment 


For doing this work, 84 men listed themselves as 
having some office equipment at home, and 46 listed 
themselves as having none. Most prevalent office 
equipment item in the home is the desk (56 men 
have one). Next highest is the typewriter, of which 
there are 48 in the home. Fourteen men have files 
at home. The two least-mentioned items are: adding 
machines or calculators (13) and dictating sets (9). 














From an assistant treasurer of a manufacturing 
firm comes the report that he takes home routine 
work to meet deadlines or to avoid distraction and 
that he takes creative projects to give them full 
concentration and thought. 


A bank president says that although he never 
takes details home, occasionally something requires 


Totals for Equipment at Home: 





84 Have some 
46 Have none 
66 Want to add some 


64 Want to add none 




















Homework: Pro and Con 


Homework is usually done for show by men who take two hours for lunch 
and three or four hours for a round of golf during office hours.—Sales 


financing president. 


In modern business it is almost impossible to keep desk work current. There 
is not sufficient time in the day to complete the detail_—Administrative 


assistant. 


More can be accomplished by forgetting problems after working hours, and 
tackling them completely rested the next day.—Assistant to the president. 


Days at the office are not long enough in spite of some 10 hours spent 


there.—Life insurance president. 


Generally, the man who continuously takes work home is not operating ef- 


ficiently at the office.—Manufacturing president. 


Too many interruptions during the day to get any reading done.—Manufac- 


turing manager. 


There isn't a person in management or supervisory capacity that doesn't ex- 
pend mental effort in company’s behalf outside of regular working hours; 
but physical effort should not be expected, encouraged, or accepted.— 


Project engineer. 


If | am making a talk, | can prepare for it much better at home. There are 


less interruptions after the children are asleep.—Hospital administrator. 


As long as you have union shops bidding against nonunion shops and rep- 
utable contractors quoting against ‘‘merchandisers’’ and substandard con- 
tractors—as long as the public is so price-conscious and uninformed about 
good heating and air-conditioning systems, and conditions are anything but 
‘boom times'’—I would expect to put forth extra effort to survive.—Manu- 


facturing president. 














Equipment used in the home: 





56 Desks 

48 Typewriters 

14 Files 

13 Adding machines or calculators 


9 Dictating sets 


Equipment wanted for use in the home: 





27 Adding machines or calculators 
24 Dictating sets 

7 Desks 

5 Typewriters 

1 File 

















But adding machines or calculators and dictating 
sets are the items most wanted (27 and 24) if these 
men could add another item of equipment to their 
home supplies. Seven desks and five typewriters are 
wanted, and only one man would choose new files. 





Subtotals for Equipment at Home: 





24 Have none, want to add none 
22 Have none, want to add some 
40 Have some, want to add none 


44 Have some, want to add some 











About equally split is the number of persons who 
would like to add one or more pieces of equipment 
to their home offices (66) and those that do not 
want any more equipment (64). 


On Approval 


Do wives approve of their husbands’ bringing 
work home from the office? According to what the 
husbands think the wives think, the answer is NO. 
The husbands report that 43 percent of their wives 
are actually opposed to their bringing work home. 
The others are split between toleration of it and a 
faint acceptance of the practice. 


Specific comments include the following: A Michi- 
gan president feels, ‘‘She would probably raise her 
eyebrows if I brought much work home.” An assist- 
ant secretary of a company in St. Louis says, ‘She 
doesn’t seem to mind; she understands that extreme 
urgency is the basis.” From Detroit an administra- 
tive assistant points out that ‘She is reconciled to 
the idea that I will always do some work at home.” 


Speaking of his wife’s opinion of take-home work, 
a midwestern bank president says, “She would 
rather have me bring work home than spend my 
evenings in the office.” The wife of a St. Louis 
project engineer “emphatically disapproves; she 
thinks it is an imposition.” A branch manager in 
Newark, N. J., warns: “A wife will say ‘yes’ to 
anything that will get her husband to spend more 
time at home, but.. .” 


On the other side is the woman assistant manager 
in Lincoln, Nebr., who says her husband “doesn’t 
complain if I don’t bring work home too much.” 


Only 5 percent of those participating in the survey 
do any work while they are commuting by public 
transportation or driving their own cars. One that 
does is a Brooklyn officer of a metals plant who, as 
he commutes, organizes his work for the day and 
reads trade and professional journals or lengthy 
correspondence requiring concentration. A _presi- 
dent of an insurance company, who doesn’t do any 
office work inside his home, says he does a great 
deal of thinking and planning as he drives 25 miles 
to and from work each day. The same is done by a 
treasurer of an eastern manufacturing firm. 


Whenever he is on a train or plane (and he is 
traveling one-fourth of the time), a president of an 
engineering and production company keeps up to 
date on business and trade magazines. An assistant 
secretary in St. Louis and a vice-president of a trust 
company in the same city keep ahead of required 
reading while commuting. Finally, the president of 
a company that manufactures ink “reads, sometimes 
does figure work, and prepares reports’ while 
traveling. 


Conclusion 


No hard and fast rules tie success to briefbagging. 
Nevertheless, almost all those participating in this 
survey find themselves working in the evening at 
least occasionally just to keep up with their job, if 
not to get ahead. As progress continues and the 
official workweek shrinks, it looks like more and 
more executives will be joining the ranks of the 
briefbaggers. Office equipment manufacturers and 
their advertising agencies are noting the growing 
custom and making and selling equipment designed 
for this use. 





Admen 


Tide Magazine asked the 1,100 members of its 
Advertising Leadership panel similar questions 
about homework and the brief case. Among the 
admen almost 29 percent rarely or never take work 
home from the office. Another 38 percent do, but 
only occasionally. And 33 percent of the executives 
carry loaded brief cases home every night or nearly 
every night. 


But about 66 percent of those who take their cases 
home don’t bother opening them. And many of the 
34 percent who claim they always do their home- 
work are admen who bring work home only rarely, 
and then it’s work demanding their immediate 
attention. 
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1g City Stretches 


By Burt Zollo 


Peirce Vandercook, Committee for Chicago Heights’ executive secretary, looks 


over city map, along with Executive Director W. W. Thorsness, President B. J. 


Schwoefferman, and a committee chairman—W. E. Williams 


N January 12, 1954, a group 
of determined business and 
civic leaders—100 strong—gath- 
ered for dinner at a local country 
club to take stock of their com- 
munity—Chicago Heights, IIl., an 
apparently self-satisfied, 100-year- 
old incorporated city located 25 
miles south of Chicago. Up to that 
date, they often jokingly referred 
to the city of 25,000 as ‘‘our sleepy 
burg.” But in 1954, the apathetic 
condition of the community was 
no longer a laughing matter. 


Point of No Return 


Like many U. S. cities, big and 
small, Chicago Heights had de- 
veloped many serious economic 
and_ sociological problems. The 
Committee of 100, as it was first 
known, believed that the city had 
reached its “point of no return.” 
Unless the people of Chicago 
Heights were shaken out of their 
“business as usual’’ complacency, 
their community was destined for 
creeping urban stagnation. 

The committee frankly faced its 
city’s problems, the kind of prob- 
lems still confronting many 
American communities. First, 
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Chicago Heights was not a growth 
community. Its industry, while 
well established, was not expand- 
ing. Furthermore, Chicago Heights 
was not attracting new industry. 
Industrial expansion was increas- 
ing in the Chicago area, but it had 
not come to the city on the height 
of land between the Des Plaines 
and Kankakee rivers. 

Second, Chicago Heights was not 
considered by younger families as 
a good place in which to settle. 
Few new ranch houses or tri-levels 
were being erected in the city. But 
even more serious than the lack of 
new housing was the presence of 
old housing: the ugly, clapboard 
slums on Chicago Heights’ east 
side which seemed to reflect the 
negligence and lassitude of the 
community. 


Committee Goes to Work 


Third, and partly as a result of 
housing and industrial conditions, 
the people of Chicago Heights 
were diffident about their city. 
They had little local pride and 
projected little enthusiasm about 
their community. Cultural activi- 
ties drifted along with a routine 


weariness that seemed to typify 
the spirit of the people. 

But the committee had its own 
spirit, and it went quickly to work. 
It drafted a succinct charter to de- 
fine its purpose: “To promote, 
foster, and encourage the indus- 
trial, commercial, civic, educa- 
tional, and cultural betterment and 
improvement of the City of Chi- 
cago Heights; to create and main- 
tain a compact, representative, and 
centralized agency for concerted 
action upon all matters affect- 
ing the betterment of conditions 
and the general welfare of Chicago 
Heights.” 

Its newly elected president, B. J. 
Schwoefferman, president of the 
First National Bank in Chicago 
Heights, said: “It is inconceivable 
that a group of leading citizens 
should be unable to find a solution 
to our problems. The very fact 
that individually we have achieved 
a measure of success places upon 
each of us a definite social obliga- 
tion and civic responsibility.” 


Promised Participation 


In response, every member of 
the Committee of 100 signed a 
pledge card that stated: ‘“Recog- 
nizing that one of my primary 
concerns is the development of 
Chicago Heights, I promise, for a 
period of one year from date, that 
I will, whenever called upon, par- 
ticipate in the activities of this 
committee.” 

The Committee of 100 kept their 
pledge. They soon changed their 
name to the more appropriate The 
Committee for Chicago Heights. 
They incorporated as a_not-for- 
profit corporation on February 8, 
1954. Offices were located in the 
building of the local newspaper, 
The Star. Thirty-five working 
committees were formed includ- 
ing committees on housing, indus- 
trial development, education and 
culture, and public relations. 
W. W. Thorsness, secretary of the 
local Manufacturers Association, 
was named _ executive director. 
Peirce Vandercook, a civic leader 
for 39 years and a retired execu- 
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tive of Armour & Co., became the 
committee’s executive secretary. 

A drive, soliciting $1,000, $500, 
$100, and $50 memberships, was 
launched with a three-year finan- 
cial goal of $75,000. Civic en- 
thusiasm, generated by The Com- 
mittee for Chicago Heights, was so 
high that half of the funds were 
raised by the eve of the scheduled 
campaign. By April 5, 1954, the 
full amount, meeting the three- 
year goal, was subscribed. 


A New Spirit 


The new spirit of the community 
Was apparent as the committees 
began their work. The industrial 
committee wanted to obtain all 
available information about va- 
cant industrial land, industrial and 
commercial buildings within the 
city. The Chicago Heights Board 
of Realtors opened its files, and 
the Star carried stories asking for 
information. Letters poured in. 

Brochures, emphasizing Chicago 
Heights’ attractive railroad 
switching district rates, its plenti- 
ful labor supply, and its favorable 
tax rate, were prepared and 
mailed to key lists. In addition, 
local industries included the bro- 
chures in their own mailings. All 
“leads” were followed up with im- 
mediate letters, telephone calls, 
and personal visits. 


Aggressive action was taken 


against any factors that might dis- 
courage industrial growth in 
Chicago Heights. For example, the 
committee learned that a Chicago 
building materials company con- 
templated the establishment of a 
limestone quarry on Lincoln High- 
way, which leads into Chicago 
Heights. Realizing that this would 
be a permanent blight to the fu- 
ture industrial growth of the area, 
the committee spearheaded a cam- 
paign against the location of the 
quarry and it was not established. 

The first positive result of the 
committee’s assiduous efforts was 
the construction of a new plant in 
Chicago Heights by the Pennsyl- 
vania Salt Mfg. Co., of Phila- 
delphia. The announcement of the 
new plant, coming only seven 
months after the decisive meeting 
of the Committee of 100, proved 
to the community that it could 
pull itself out of its own lethargy. 
In October 1954, another indus- 
trial development took place in the 
city, the establishment of the Bar- 
dell Mfg. Co., a steel-rolling mill, 
manufacturing tools and rods for 
the automotive industry, clothes 
poles, and flagpoles. 


New Industry 


Then came The Matisa Equip- 
ment Corporation, which manu- 
factures automatic ballast clean- 
ers, tamping equipment, and con- 
tinuous welding machinery for the 
railroad industry. It was soon fol- 
lowed by the purchase of an old 
brewery by the Riverdale Chemi- 
cal Co. to manufacture agricul- 
tural chemicals. The Matisa Cor- 
poration, a Swiss firm, had carried 


on negotiations with the commit- 
tee for many months before it 
located its first plant in the VU. S. 
in the mushrooming community. 


Ford Arrives 


Negotiations also had been car- 
ried on for several months with 
executives of the Ford Motor Com- 
pany. Then on July 8, 1955, the 
biggest announcement to date was 
headlined in the Star: “Chicago 
Heights Gets Ford Plant.” The 
plant, which covers 1,750,000 
square feet on 160 acres of land, 
is located where the quarry was to 
have been established. In fact, the 
sturdy rock formation in the area 
was a major reason why Ford de- 
cided to establish its plant on that 
Site. 

The plant, which now employs 
some 3,500 people, spotlighted the 
amazing industrial development of 
the “sleepy burg.” That the 
growth is still mounting is shown 
by the building in 1956-57; during 
that period, 14 industries either 
expanded present facilities or 
opened new factories. 

Problem number 2—housing— 
successfully moved ahead in two 
directions. Some 233 acres were 
annexed by Chicago Heights for 
residential construction. Two ma- 
jor builders, responding to the 
“growth” program outlined by 
The Committee for Chicago 
Heights, began work on medium- 
price home developments _ that 
totaled 2,500 homes. 

Other developers soon followed 
as they saw Chicago Heights’ 
promised industrial boom becom- 
ing a reality. Along with the new 


Chicago Heights’ success story is reflected in its increased population and new industry moving into the area. Recently 
built plants such as this, manufacture goods in excess of $150 million, providing work for thousands of citizens 
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“There war a new spirit tn Chicago Heights... 


housing—which included homes in 
all price ranges—came commercial 
building. Shopping centers were 
constructed in outlying areas; and 
Chicago Heights’ central business 
district, already a large one for 
the size of the community, began 
to expand. 

But Chicago Heights’ Slum 
Clearance and _ Redevelopment 
Plan, started in 1950, seemed 
halted for good four years later, 
exactly when the committee hoped 
it could activate it. On April 13, 
1954, the Housing and Home Fi- 
nance Agency in Washington, 
D. C., suspended the $6.5 million 
program. The _ reason: Chicago 
Heights had not provided sufficient 
housing for the 649 families to be 
moved from the blighted 56 acres 
on Chicago Heights’ east side. In- 
stead of accepting the suspension, 
The Committee for Chicago 
Heights moved to have the suspen- 
sion revoked. They knew that un- 
less it was, the community would 
not receive the Federal funds to 
cover two-thirds of the total cost 
of the project. And without Fed- 
eral funds, the progressive slum 
clearance program would never 
become a reality. 


On to Washington 


First, the committee selected a 
group to go to Washington to pre- 
sent the case to Federal officials. 
The group consisted of Mayor 
Carl W. McGehee; B. J. Schwoef- 
ferman, president of the commit- 
tee; Daniel J. Bergin, chairman of 
the committee on housing; David 
Bronstein, Jr., secretary of the 
committee; Louis Marks, chair- 
man of the public housing site 
committee; and Raymond Nelson, 
head of the Cook County Housing 
Authority. 

Next, the selected group drew 
up a detailed presentation show- 
ing how Chicago Heights was 
ready to provide sufficient public 
improvements and enact adequate 
codes and ordinances for the area 
to be rehabilitated. The presenta- 
tion also included a comprehen- 
sive housing plan for the families 
that had to be relocated. 

When the group completed the 
presentation, Illinois Congressman 
William E. McVey arranged for 
the meeting with Albert Cole, ad- 
ministrator of the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency; Charles E. 
Slusser, commissioner of public 
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housing; J. W. Follin, director of 
the division of slum clearance and 
urban redevelopment; and five of 
their deputies. 

The well-informed group arrived 
in Washington on August 17. They 
told their story fully and factually. 
It was carefully documented. On 
September 10, word was received 
from the Nation’s capital: The 12- 
block slum clearance and rede- 
velopment program had been re- 
activated. 


Program Finally Approved 


But cash was not forthcoming 
in the next day’s mail. Chicago 
Heights had to put in work the 
necessary codes before the prom- 
ised Federal aid would be received. 
Of prime importance was the co- 
operation of the families that 
would be relocated as well as the 
property owners who would have 
to make alterations to meet build- 
ing and zoning standards. To ob- 
tain such indispensable co-opera- 
tion, Dr. David Bronstein, Jr., 
secretary of The Committee for 
Chicago Heights and _ executive 
director of the famed Jones Memo- 
rial Community Center, was 
chosen to head an advisory coun- 
cil of 12. 

On June 1, 1956, the program 
finally was appoved regionally. It 
was then sent to the National Ur- 
ban Renewal Commissioner in 
Washington. Explained Ivan Car- 
son, midwest director of the 
agency: “Our final studies of the 
plan were necessarily lengthy be- 
cause of their complex nature.” 
The numerous delays in getting 
the program approved created 
widespread disappointment. 


Only 10 More Days 


Mayor McGehee expressed the 
mood of the people when he said 
he would wait only 10 more days 
for word from Washington; if it 
was not forthcoming by that time, 
he would recommend the city 
council give up the project. But 
Washington replied that Chicago 
Heights would have to do more 
work to meet various require- 
ments. So the committee stimu- 
lated a new mood: action. It 
worked. On July 4, 1957, Chicago 
Heights’ long-delayed but much- 
needed $10 million slum clearance 
program was approved. 

That a community, once so 


dormant, could resurrect such a 
program proved that there was a 
new spirit in Chicago Heights. It 
was evident everywhere. It was 
evident in the creation of a Civic 
Symphony Orchestra’ sponsored 
by The Committee for Chicago 
Heights. John Paris, musical 
supervisor of the local school dis- 
trict, became the first conductor. 
He invited 50 musicians from the 
area to join the symphony. Their 
turnout was as gratifying as was 
the audience response when the 
symphony first performed. Now, 
four concerts are given each year 
to packed auditoriums. 


Civic Projects Blossom 


The new spirit was evident in 
the community forum in Chicago 
Heights that brings outstanding 
speakers from all over the world 
before the community. It is evi- 
dent in “Old Bloom,” an authentic 
teen-age youth center in the 
middle of the city, and in the work 
that is accomplished by Jones 
Community Center. Perhaps the 
new spirit of the community was 
best expressed recently when the 
local drama group purchased land 
for the construction of a perma- 
nent theater. 

Today, Chicago Heights’ success 
story is continuing. Its population 
of 30,000 is increasing. New indus- 
try is moving into the area. Retail 
sales are over $62 million—up $9 
million from 1955—and the esti- 
mated value of manufactured 
products exceeds $150 million—up 
$25 million from 1955. More 
homes, schools, churches, and hos- 
pitals are being built and ex- 
panded in the revitalized city. 


Dynamic Force 


The Committee for Chicago 
Heights remains a dynamic force 
in the community. When discuss- 
ing the success of the active or- 
ganization, Executive Secretary 
Peirce Vandercook often points to 
a quotation by Horace Mann in his 
office and says that “it really 
started with that.” The quotation, 
which appeared at the top of the 
first ad the committee ran in the 
Star to announce its formation and 
ask for support, reads: ‘No com- 
munity should rest content with 
being superior to other communi- 
ties while it is inferior to its own 
capabilities.” 
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XEROGRAPHY 


and OFFSET DUPLICATING 


More and more, modern business relies on xerography the world’s most 
versatile copying process. ..as the fastest, most economical way to produc« 
sharp, clear, high-quality copies—thousands if needed—in minutes 
Every day, systems and procedures men find new uses for xerography 
enlarging, reducing, copying onto all kinds of duplicating masters, simpli- i | A LL oO | DD 
fying operations, speeding vital changes to the shop and field 
Daily, xerography is contributing fresh and major economies to industry x = “? oO X: 
and government. It will pay you to investigate its benefits. Write today 
The Haloid Company, 58-78X Haloid Street, Rochester 3, New York 
Branch offices in principal U.S. and Canadian cities. 








As a customer's receipt is prepared, credit is also entered 
on his ledger card and on day's journal simultaneously 


UILDING a retail furniture and 
hardware business that would 
do justice to a metropolitan center 
in a couple of towns (Iron River 
and Ishpeming, Mich.), with a com- 
bined population of little more 
than 15,000, would seem to justify 
a bit of self-satisfaction. But Jos. 
Selin & Sons (owned and managed 
by brothers Marvin, David, and 
Leslie) didn’t build this surprising 
volume by being complacent. 
Marvin Selin’s admittedly over- 
simplified formula for merchandis- 
ing is this: When a customer walks 
through your door, have in stock 
what she wants; in the style, color, 
and size she needs; at the price she 
is willing or able to pay. 


Customer's Decision 


But oversimplifying or not, this 
is exactly what the Selins set out 
to do—within the limits of human 
imperfections! 

“My brothers and I,” says Mar- 
vin Selin, “regularly debate what 
our living room furniture inven- 
tory should be. We often come up 
with three different opinions. 

“Now no merchant should arbi- 
trarily establish the make-up of 
his store’s inventory. This is the 
decision of his customers—a deci- 
sion that will change with each in- 
dividual merchant—depending on 
his location and the tastes and 
economic level of his customers.”’ 

There was no debate on one 
basic fundamental among the Selin 
brothers. They needed to know 
more about their own business. It 
is this inquisitive attitude that 
built a prosperous business in an 
area that others might have dis- 
missed as a poor potential. 
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Let 


“Retail inventory,” observes 
Marvin Selin, “is chiefly reflected 
by two accounting procedures—ac- 
counts receivable and accounts 
payable. The former is after all 
sales to your customers; the latter, 
in retailing, mostly represents ad- 
ditions to inventory by purchases 
from suppliers. If you analyze re- 
ceivables properly, you then estab- 
lish historical data to manage your 
payables in ‘open to buy’ (a re- 
tailer’s capacity, in relation to his 
inventory, to place new orders) by 
merchandise classifications.” 


Tailored Approach 


These, then, were the ambitious 
goals of Selin’s. But realizing 
these ambitions was something 
else again. The Upper Michigan 
organization had to tailor its ap- 
proach to fit its location; it could 
not consider complex mechaniza- 
tion. “There were good reasons 
why we could not,” reported David 
Selin. “Inability to secure trained 
operators, lack of service facilities, 
and expense in relation to needs.” 

The system which the Selins de- 
cided upon utilizes the McBee Gen- 
eral Records Poster. This is a 
simple device which simultaneous- 
ly creates several related records. 
“Most important,” says Marvin 
Selin, ‘‘our system on the poster is 
producing dividends beyond our 
original goals and anticipations.”’ 

Since Mr. Selin pointed to ac- 
counts receivable as the source of 
historical data to guide retail man- 
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In one operation, sale is entered on a statement, the 
customer's ledger card, and classified as to sales category 


Customers Determine 


By Leo A. McPherson 


agement, let’s look at that 


cedure first. 


pro- 


Accounts Receivable 


Let’s presume a customer walks 
in to make a regular contract pay- 
ment (the procedure would be the 
same if the payment were mailed). 
On it is the journal of the day’s 
receipts, with the first blank line in 
collated position to receive the en- 
try. The girl selects the customer’s 
ledger card and inserts it in the 
poster (kept on the accounting de- 
partment counter), with the first 
blank line on the ledger card oppo- 
site the center post. 

Then she places a receipt on top, 
makes the entry—simultaneously 
recording it on journal and ledger. 
She hands the customer the re- 
ceipt, refiles the ledger, and moves 
the journal up one line to antici- 
pate the next entry. 

If the sale had involved partial 
payment on an open account, a 
statement would have been placed 
on the poster under the receipt. 
Thus a new balance can be en- 
tered on the statement (which is 
accrual) and on the ledger card. 

All cash sales are totaled at the 
end of the day and posted to the 
journal as a summary item. Thus 
with one entry, several accounting 
procedures are performed and a 
journal of the day’s receipts is 
created. Columns on the journal 
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Inventory 


provide for allowances and carry- 
ing charges, so that true net re- 
ceipts are known. 

G. H. Jackson, office manager, 
observes: “If the collection and 
recording of payments under our 
system was the total advantage 
it would be worthwhile. But it has 
many pluses. Besides time saved 
by the simultaneous creation of 
several different records, consider 
the time saved by not having to 
make out a separate receipt. Un- 
der our old system, we spent sev- 
eral hours each day making out 
receipts for the day _ before’s 
payments.” 


Sales Analysis 


What about the analysis Marvin 
Selin rates as so important? 

It starts, of course, with a sale— 
either new contract, addition to 
contract, open account, or cash. 
From the sales slip, or contract, 
posting performs these vital func- 
tions: (1) It creates a journal of 
new charges, (2) enters the 
charges on customers’ ledger cards, 
and (3) distributes the sales to 14 
different merchandise classifica- 
tions. And all in one simultaneous 
operation. 

It is with the merchandise dis- 
tribution that management objec- 
tives are being served. Each month 
a sales analysis by categories is 
produced, with volume, cost of 
sales, and gross profit reported. 

“At this early date,” says David 
Selin, “we have decided to elimi- 
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In accounts payable, check remittance statement is kept 
accumulative, a journal created, and distribution made 


nate our juvenile department. We 
knew from observation it was not 
a good profitmaker, but we hadn't 
realized it wasn’t worth floor 
space. Our customers are evident- 
ly not interested in this type of 
merchandise.”’ 


Profit Picture Clears 


Another fooler (but on_ the 
bright side) was drapes and cur- 
tains. Daily observation of unit 
sales at $4.95 and the like can be 
deceiving in relation to furniture 
sales that often add up to the hun- 
dreds on individual transactions. 
But Mr. David points out that ac- 
tion in drapes and curtains is 
steady and worthwhile. “Analysis 
shows,” he tells us, “that the de- 
partment is one of our best, de- 
serving of better merchandising 
and sales space.” 

Other categories are showing 
trends both positive and negative. 
“You may be sure,” Marvin Selin 
told us, “there will be changes 
made. These reports are actually 
our customers talking. This is the 
kind of talk every merchant must 
listen to with concentrated atten- 
tion, if he wishes to succeed.” 


Decline in Delinquency 


Mr. Jackson’s comments on de- 
linquent account control will prick 
up the ears of any management. 
“Since the inauguration of this 
system,” he tells us, “our out- 
standing delinquency volume has 
declined about 10 per cent.” 

The secret of this welcome im- 
provement is the Keysort punched- 
card ledger. Selin’s has six pay- 
ment periods monthly. It works 


A portable spirit duplicator speeds up mailing of state- 
ments and delinquent notices, using aperture ledger cards 


like this. Let us assume a customer 
would like to pay on the 5th of 
the month. His ledger card would 
be punched at the “6-10” code, al- 
lowing five days’ leeway. On the 
10th, all ledgers are sorted at the 
“6-10” code, and offset for further 
inspection. 

Those delinquent are moved to 
red indexed files and collection let- 
ters are sent out. Seriously delin- 
quent accounts are moved to the 
front of the file for Mr. Jackson's 
personal attention. However, the 
follow-up system evidently works 
well, for at the time of our inter- 
view only a half dozen accounts 
from several hundred were slated 
for personal calls. 

Aiding the follow-up system is 
the McBee Handiprinter, a port- 
able spirit-type duplicator. The 
ledger card has an aperture at the 
top. When a new account is 
opened, name and address are 
typed in the ledger aperture with 
a duplicator carbon backing. This 
now serves as the master for head- 
ing statements and addressing en- 
velopes. Only a few hours a month 
are needed to send statements and 
collection letters. Thus the psy- 
chology of promptness in the mails 
serves collections. 

It should be pointed out that the 
poster is so simple and economical 
that these procedures are carried 
on separately at the two stores. 
Then journals are melded for final 
organization accounting. 


Accounts Payable 


All accounts payable procedures 
are, of course, divided into two 
major phases—voucher registra- 
tion with distribution and dis- 
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Marvin Selin, one of the owners, studies a sales report with his office manager, 


G. H. Jackson. Such reports help the owners determine what and when to buy 


bursements. The poster serves both 
well, creating all records simul- 
taneously. Here is how it works: 

The poster is set up with a 
voucher or invoice register, with 
a group of Keysort punched cards 
underneath. These serve as unit 
distribution tickets. 

When an invoice is okayed, the 
supplier’s check with remittance 
statement is placed over the regis- 
ter. The entry is made on the re- 
mittance statement. At the same 
time distribution is made on the 
register which records on the Key- 
sort unit card. At the end of the 
period the check is written and 


mailed, for the remittance state- 
ment is kept on an accrual basis. 
Thus at the end of the period all 
checks are ready to mail, a regis- 
ter has been created, and distribu- 
tion has been completed. 


“Open to Buy”’ 


It is the Keysort unit cards 
which control the Selin “open to 
buy” formula by classifications. 
Sorting by merchandise category 
number accumulates the additions 
to inventory and always presents 
a current “open to buy” by cate- 
gory. Cost of sales from the sales 


report, of course, debits the inven- 
tory by categories. 


Flexible Policy 


Selin’s does not intend to run 
its operations strictly by the book. 
The “open to buy” formula is in- 
fluenced by: (a) the receivables 
historical data, (b) sales forecasts, 
(c) merchandising changes and 
opportunities, and (d) capital 
limitations. But as these factors 
influence the picture to increase or 
lower inventory, they are not 
spread like butter across the 
board. Rather, the data processed 
by the system dictates flexibility 
by categories. 

Marvin Selin was asked this 
hypothetical question: ‘Suppose 
you have a minus ‘open to buy’ in 
a category. None of the factors 
which might justify flexibility are 
present. But at the market you 
and your brothers are offered a 
buy in the category that looks 
normally attractive. What would 
you do?” 

Mr. Selin did not even have to 
consider. His answer: “We would 
not buy!” 

Incidentally, Selin’s might also 
use its poster for payroll writing, 
but it does not. That job isn’t too 
much of a problem. There are 
only 35 people in the firm! 

This writer wondered at the 
start of the interview how one de- 
velops so large a retail business in 
such wide-open and sparsely 
settled territory as Upper Michi- 
gan. The answer: You just “farm”’ 
by more modern methods. 





The Case of the Missing 


SAY, Reginald, can you spare a 

paper clip?”’ 

If he took part in a British survey 
conducted by the editors of Lloyds 
Bank to find out what happens to 
100,000 paper clips, Reginald prob- 
ably can’t—spare one, that is. 


PRECISE 100,000 clips were 
taken as a sample (at Chicago 
prices that’s about $48 worth). 
The findings, as reported in the 
Chicago Daily Tribune’s ‘‘A Line O’ 
Type or Two” column, show that 
14,163 were twisted out of shape or 
broken by persons not fully con- 
centrating while talking on the 
telephone. 
Paper clips averted 7,200 serious 
tragedies, filling vacancies suddenly 
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100,000 Paper Clips 


created by a snapped button or 
hook on garters and other items of 
human rigging. 


HE most surprising figure in the 

lot is 19,143. This number of 
clips—almost one out of five—was 
used as stakes in card games. The 
only explanation for this figure, ac- 
cording to the newspaper, is that it 
reveals for the first time exactly 
what goes on in banks after the 
doors close at 3 p.m. 


ANITATION absorbed quite a 
few. To be exact, even at the 
cost of delicacy, 5,308 were used to 
clean fingernails; 5,434 to pick 
teeth; and 3,169 to clear pipe stems. 
(For cleaning ears, Britons use 


matches, which explains why 
lighters are not too popular over 
there.) 


HE statisticians suggest that at 

least 30,000 clips were dropped 
on the floor and left for the cleaner 
to sweep up. The clips thus went 
into rubbish bins and left no rem- 
nant for the counters to count. 


HE same thing is true of the 

final category. The statisticians 
swear that the remainder was used 
to clip sheets of paper together. The 
exact number here also is incalcu- 
lable, even with an electronic brain, 
because the clipped papers went 
into letters or files and vanished 
from the bank’s ken. 
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HIMSELF 


Remembering 


Names and Faces j 
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Among the Users 


National Cash Register Co. 
Bell & Howell Company 
Indiana Bell Telephone Co. 
The Fuller Brush Company 
Addressograph-Multigraph Corp. 
Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. 
Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 
New York Life Insurance Co. 
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Announcing Dartnell’s New 


“Booklet of the Month” Plan 
To Help Salesmen Sell 


MORE and more sales executives are convinced that whatever you do to 
build the MAN in salesMAN will result in a more productive indi- 


vidual. So, Dartnell has developed a series of simple but effective pam- 
phlets which can be slipped into a salesman’s mail or given with his pay 
check. They are 81% inches by 334 inches and only 24 pages. Published 
each month under the general title of “What a Salesman Should Know 
About ...,”’ typical booklets include: 


WHAT A SALESMAN SHOULD KNOW ABOUT 


—HIMSELF 
by Captain Eddie Rickenbacker 


—REMEMBERING NAMES AND FACES 
by Richard Dunlop 


—CREATIVE THINKING 
by Alex Osborn 


—WHY PEOPLE BUY 
by Frank Beach 


—TIME MANAGEMENT 
by Lewis Liewellyn 


—THE LEGAL SIDE OF SELLING 
by Henry Marshall 


—CHOOSING AND USING SELLING WORDS 
by Ed Hegarty 


—CLOTHES AND APPEARANCE 
by Paul Linden 


—SAFE DRIVING PRACTICES 
by Bert Enos 


—WRITING BUSINESS COMMUNICATIONS 
by Cameron McPherson 


—PERSONAL FINANCES 
by A. E. Flaherty 


—PROFITS 
by Richard Wesp 


HOW THE PLAN OPERATES 


This series of booklets is sold on a subscription basis. Let us know how 
many salesmen you have and we will ship each month a supply of a dif- 
ferent “‘What a Salesman Should Know” pamphlet starting with No. 1— 
“What a Salesman Should Know About Himself” by Eddie Rickenbacker. 
You. may end your subscription at any time simply by saying “stop.”’ 
Prices follow a quantity scale. Between 6 and 99 booklets each month, 
the cost is a low 20 cents per booklet. You may obtain a sample copy of 
the Rickenbacker booklet FREE, together with subscription information, 
just by filling out and returning the coupon below. 


“WHAT A SALESMAN SHOULD KNOW ABOUT HIMSELF”’ 


The Dartnell Corporation 
4660 Ravenswood Avenue 
Chicago 40, Illinois 


(] Enter our order for . copies a month of your “What a Sales- 
man Should Know” series at a cost of 20 cents for each booklet, billed 
quarterly in advance, 


[] Send me a sample copy of booklet No. 1, by Rickenbacker: 


Name Position 
Firm 


Street 





By A. H. Malo 


Resident Psychologist of Lumbermens Mutual 
Casualty Co. and American Motorists Insur- 
ance Co., Divisions of the Kemper Insurance 
Group 


ECAUSE an employee fre- 

quently holds his superior in 
high esteem, and regards him as 
an individual to whom he can talk 
when he has a problem, one of the 
very important activities of a 
supervisor or a manager is the 
counseling of employees. The man- 
ner in which this is done may sig- 
nificantly affect a worker's atti- 
tude toward his boss and toward 
his company, and may pay sub- 
stantial dividends in terms of the 
loyalty and diligence of a grate- 
ful employee. 

This is essentially what non- 
directive counselors in places like 
the Hawthorne plant of Western 
Electric do. These counselors are 
usually former supervisors. Many 
are now counselors because, as 
supervisors, they had a flair for 
getting along well with people and 
commanded the respect and confi- 
dence of their employees. 

Men like Professor Carl Rogers 
(of the University of Chicago) 
have been called in to train these 
supervisors to be expert listeners 
and develop skill in responding ap- 
propriately to what people say. 
Many of these supervisors, without 
previous. psychological back- 
ground, have become excellent 
counselors. 

In business we must recognize 
that the whole person comes to 
work, Your employee brings with 
him his mental, physical, social, 
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Piloting Your Employees | | 


Whether or not your company is large enough to 


have a full-time employee counselor, your super- 


visors will doubtless encounter situations among 


their workers arising from personality differences, 


lack of understanding, or emotional flareups that 
must be dealt with intelligently and properly if the 
loyalty and productivity of the worker are to be 


retained. This article explains how it is done 


and spiritual qualities. He is a 
mature adult, with problems that 
are all very real to him. We must 
constantly be alert to what we can 
do to help him work out solutions 
to these problems. 


How Do You React? 


How can we best perform this 
task? What do you say to Jack, 
for example, when he tells you 
that he feels he has made very 
little progress during the five 
years of his employment with you 
and is wondering what he can do 
to improve himself? Do you sim- 
ply tell him that if he keeps trying, 
he’ll get somewhere? 

If you examine your usual re- 
actions, you either pass judgment 
on the problem, give your em- 
ployee some straightforward ad- 
vice based on your experience, 
suggest that he do one of several 
things—persuade him to take a 
certain course of action, or re- 
assure him that things are not as 
bad as they seem and that every- 
thing will eventually work out 
well. 

If he does not accept your ad- 
vice, follow your suggestions, is 
not at all comforted by your con- 
fidence in him or in the favorable 
outcome of the situation in which 
he finds himself, then usually you 
are through. You may conclude 
that he is too stubborn to take ad- 
vice, too stupid to recognize a sug- 
gestion, too unrealistic to make a 
sound choice, or too unbalanced 
to be reassured. 

Whatever his reactions may be, 
you may concern yourself with the 
situation for awhile and then wash 
your hands of the whole thing. 

Before you consider the case 
closed, ask yourself these ques- 


tions: “Did I really handle this 
situation as well as I should have? 
Have I forgotten how often I re- 
fused to take advice, follow sug- 
gestions, or make a choice of alter- 
natives someone else proposed? 
Could I have forgotten that it 
usually takes more than simple re- 
assurance, when I feel in the 
dumps, to give me the lift I need?”’ 
Such pause for consideration will 
doubtless give you patience for 
further effort. 

The next time an employee 
comes to you with a problem, be- 
gin by gathering all the available 
facts. Suggest to the employee that 
you study these facts together, to 
determine if he recognizes in them 
a course of action he should fol- 
low. Do not concern yourself at all 
with telling him the course of ac- 
tion you think he should follow. 


Listen—Don't Lead 


If he decides on a solution you 
feel will lead him into a blind al- 
ley or that may be painful (but 
not unbearably so), let him pro- 
ceed until he discovers he is on the 
wrong track. Your wisdom and 
maturity should be such that you 
can realistically predict how far he 
will go before he discovers he is 
doing the wrong thing. 

Let us not forget experience is 
the best teacher. This is a cliche 
we quote glibly as we review just 
how we learned some things. 

Your employee has one very 
definite advantage over you in the 
matter of learning from experi- 
ence, however: He is erring under 
guidance. In other words, the er- 
ror he makes, the pain he suffers 
are controlled by you; assum- 
ing, of course, that you have estab- 
lished a sufficiently close relation- 
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Through Troubled Waters 


ship with him so that he will come 
back for further consideration of 
his problem when he discovers he 
has made a false start. 

When he does come back, and 
you re-examine the alternative so- 
lutions with him, you may find 
that he is now capable of looking 
at facts more realistically and 
making a better decision. 

Success in this approach to 
counseling will come to the super- 
visor or manager who leads rather 
than tells. Be the kind of superior 
who helps a man look through 
himself, so that he can see himself 
through; rather than the kind who 
looks through a man so that the 
superior can see him through. 

A case in point is that of the 
male employee who was complet- 
ing his twentieth year in one com- 
pany as a clerk. He felt he was not 
progressing as well as he should, 
so he mustered sufficient courage 
to discuss his status with his 
superior. 

In an attempt to be subtle in 
pointing out the employee’s needs 
to him, the boss left the employee 
with the mistaken impression that 
he had to be a good drinker in 
order to succeed in business. He 
appealed to the company psycholo- 
gist, protesting that drinking was 
against his religious convictions. 

The counselor was able to help 
this employee recognize that his 


problem was basically a lack of 
confidence in social relationships 
combined with a constant fear of 
failing on the job. As the employee 
discussed his needs and what 
might have contributed to his pres- 
ent problem, he became more 
aware of his assets. He began to 
see how he could put these assets 
to use and realized that he had 
within himself the strength to do 
something about overcoming his 
limitations. 

In applying remedial measures, 
many authorities say that positive 
advice should not be given to an 
employee who is mature enough to 
make his own decisions. The pur- 
pose of the counselor is to help in- 
dividuals become self-reliant and 
capable of helping themselves. 


Diagnostic Approach 


The spoiled and inadequate child 
is often one whose parents have 
made the bulk of his decisions for 
him. The maladjusted person 
often has not been given the op- 
portunity to follow his own 
choices. Here, the counselor’s skill 
is gauged by his ability to get the 
employee to assume responsibility 
for his choices, and be willing to 
try other remedies if the first ones 
do not work. 

In the approach we are suggest- 
ing, the counselor assists the em- 


Talking out a problem with an interested listener frequently helps a troubled 


employee. Here, the author is shown practicing what he writes about 
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ployee, in the follow-up, to carry 
out the remedy and evaluate the 
results. If the plan adopted by the 
counselee does not work, a review 
is made of the facts and a new 
plan developed. 

The foregoing is a brief descrip- 
tion of the diagnostic approach to 
counseling. That it works has been 
verified in the counseling of stu- 
dents, employees, married persons, 
and others. Its success depends 
upon the skill of the counselor, and 
on the desire of the person to help 
himself. There is nothing mysteri- 
ous or magical about it. It can best 
be classified as a logical attack on 
an individual’s problem. 

For situations dominated by in- 
tense feeling s— demonstrated 
through tears, outbursts, criti- 
cisms; expressions of frustration, 
inadequacy, confusion, anger, or 
discouragement—there is a grow- 
ing conviction that the most effec- 
tive approach is nondirective coun- 
seling. In this type of counseling 
you ask no questions, seek no in- 
formation, give no advice, do not 
commit yourself as agreeing or 
disagreeing with something the 
employee has stated; in fact, you 
are truly nondirective. 


Nondirective Counseling 


What do you do specifically? 
Just be a willing listener. Have 
you ever taken a problem to some- 
one, talked yourself out, and then 
felt better for having done it? A 
Franciscan Father at St. Peter’s 
Church in Chicago told me of such 
an experience he had had. A man 
walked into the rectory at about 
11:30 on a Saturday night, and 
said, “Father, there’s something 
I’ve got to talk to you about right 
away.” His voice carried a tone of 
anxiety. 

As Father John related the 
story later, he said: “I was so 
tired, I just sat and listened to this 
fellow for about 45 minutes. My 
only replies were ‘Uh-huh,’ ‘Yes,’ 
and ‘I see.’ At the end of the 45 
minutes, he got up. He looked re- 
lieved, thanked me for being so 
helpful, and then left—I had hard- 
ly spoken a word. Sure, he had a 
problem; but by the time he got 
through talking, he had solved it 
himself.”’ 

Father John had reacted in some 
ways like a nondirective counselor. 
How does the technique work? 
How can you do_ nondirective 
counseling? Let us assume that a 
person with a problem which you 
detect as basically emotional, 
comes to you for help. People are 
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frequently reluctant to talk about 
their problems because they are 
not always sure how you will re- 
act. So, it may be well for you to 
help him out a little by saying 
something like this: “Sometimes 
people find that by talking their 
problems over with someone else, 
they feel better and seem to get a 
better picture of things.’”’ In other 
words, you are inviting him to talk. 

This person’s problem may be 
similar to that of the man who 
had moved from Brooklyn to 
Philadelphia. He had had a fair 
job at Consolidated Zinc in New 
York City. When asked why he 
gave up the job to go to Phila- 
delphia, he said, “My wife just 
couldn’t stand it in Brooklyn. My 
brother-in-law lives in Philadel- 
phia, and he told me if I came 
down here I could get a good ac- 
counting job without any trouble. 
In Brooklyn we lived in one of 
those old third-floor, stove-heated, 
walk-up flats. My wife said that 
was no place to raise kids. Any- 
way, at Consolidated Zinc, I did 
not like that kind of work.” 


Clarification of Feeling 


What do you detect here? A 
dissatisfied wife, or a dissatisfied 
employee? He _ started out by 
crediting his wife and home con- 
ditions for the move. But a man 
does not readily admit that there 
was something wrong with his pre- 
vious job, nor does a man easily 
give up a job he really likes. 

How did the counselor respond? 
“IT gather that there were some 
things about Consolidated Zinc 
that annoyed you.” We call this 
type of response a clarification or 
recognition of feeling. It is the 
typical response in nondirective 
counseling. As you listen to what 
your employee is saying, you try 
to detect the underlying attitudes 
which he may be trying to ex- 
press, you phrase them in your 
own words, and state them as a 
response. 

When a person is emotionally 
disturbed, his thinking is confused. 
He can’t see the forest for the 
trees. He’s looking at things very 
subjectively and with a consider- 
able amount of emotional coloring. 

Your job is to act as a mirror. 
You try to grasp the most signifi- 
cant feeling he is expressing, and 
then you reflect it back to him. 
Repeated reflection and clarifica- 
tion of feeling generally facilitate 
the acquisition of insight, by your 
employee, into his problem. 
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As he begins to recognize his 
problem for exactly what it is, the 
employee often realizes that what 
was a most baffling and over- 
whelming situation can be lived 
with if his perspective is adjusted. 


Keep a Poker Face 


The role of the counselor here is 
comparable to that of the physi- 
cian who is treating a wound. A 
wound heals itself. The physician 
who treats it merely arranges 
matters so that the self-healing 
process proceeds under optimal 
conditions. Likewise, in nondirec- 
tive counseling, you set up an en- 
vironment for the employee in 
which he will not be hampered by 
his usual emotional barriers. 

To do the job well, you have to 
be convinced of two things: (1) 
Your employee has a right to be 
the way he is regardless of the na- 
ture of his problem, and (2) he 
has within himself the ability to 
make his own adjustments. 

You have to be permissive and 
shockproof. No matter what your 
employee says, you have to keep a 
“poker face.”’ Regardless of how 
you feel, show neither reproach 


The whole person comes to work, 
with problems very real to him 


nor sympathy in your facial ex- 
pression, in the tone of your voice, 
or in any other bodily reaction. 
Let us illustrate further what is 
meant by reflection of feeling. Sup- 
pose one of your employees starts 
talking about her mother-in-law 
who has moved in, perhaps by re- 
quest, is taking care of the chil- 
dren and generally running the 
house, You detect that the mother- 
in-law is being resented because 
she is taking over the wife’s role 
and is being critical of the com- 
plainant. The feeling your em- 


ployee may be expressing is re- 
sentment, and the basic attitude 
motivating this resentment is the 
mother-in-law’s dominance and 
criticism. 

You have to be alert to catch 
these attitudes, and would prob- 
ably respond: “You resent your 
mother-in-law for taking over and 
being critical of everything you do 
in the house.” She may say: “Yes, 
that’s it exactly.” 


Change of Attitudes 


From the woman’s tone, it may 
seem that she has gotten some- 
thing significant out of herself. 
You have helped her become more 
articulate regarding her situation 
and to see it for exactly what it is. 

It is not unusual for an em- 
ployee to go to her boss and say: 
“IT can’t work with Betty. She just 
isn’t fair.’ Then, after making a 
series of accusations to which the 
boss responds nondirectively, she 
may say: “Well, I guess she’s got 
her problems, too; and maybe if 
she can live with hers I can live 
with mine.”’ Where initial expres- 
sions of attitudes were negative, 
the final expressions of attitudes 
are positive. 

This change of attitudes during 
an interview from negative to posi- 
tive is the direction which a coun- 
seling interview must take, It in- 
dicates that the employee has 
made progress in solving his or 
her own problems. 

In this type of counseling, em- 
ployees are not usually glib in 
expressing their attitudes. There 
may be long pauses. The first at- 
titudes expressed by the employee 
may be very secondary to his real 
problem. We find, however, that 
as people talk, they gradually be- 
gin to reveal what is really sig- 
nificant—things that they may 
have originally denied are dis- 
cussed and accepted. 

Keep in mind that when an em- 
ployee is expressing any type of 
negative feeling toward himself 
or someone else, the natural tend- 
ency on the part of the inexperi- 
enced counselor is to try to con- 
vince him that he is exaggerating 
the situation. This is probably 
true, and the counselor’s argu- 
ment is intellectually logical. But 
it isn’t helpful. 

The employee feels helpless no 
matter how many good qualities 
may be objectively pointed out to 
him, The counselor is giving more 
genuine help if he assists the em- 
ployee to face these feelings open- 
ly, recognize them for what they 
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are, and admit that he has them. 
Then, if he no longer has to prove 
that he is helpless, worthless, 
frustrated, confused, he can and 
does consider himself more com- 
fortably and finds in himself more 
positive qualities. 


Keep It Short 


You may have to have several 
interviews with an employee be- 
fore achieving your purpose. It 
is generally advisable to spend no 
longer than 45 to 60 minutes in 
any one interview. At the end of 


this time you can say: “Let’s sit 
on this for awhile and maybe we 
can talk about it again a week 
from today.” 

The technique just described 
may be found quite adequate for 
use by an employer in handling 
mine-run tensions and problems. 
If, during your counseling, you de- 
tect a very serious emotional con- 
dition, the employee should be 
given professional help. A lay per- 
son is not qualified to handle a 
psychotic or neurotic condition any 
more than he would be competent 
to remove an employee’s tonsils. 





Executive Job Opportunities Vary, Down Now Up 


EXECUTREND 
WEIDRICK AO STRUGGLES 
caicace 


Visible demand for management 
executives showed a distinct drop- 
off in the last six months of 1957, 
according to Executrend, a month- 
ly barometer of executive job op- 
portunities prepared by the ex- 
ecutive recruiting firm of Heidrick 
& Struggles. The chart represents 
the average number of top open- 
ings advertised on a display basis 
in newspapers of key metropolitan 
areas each week. 

Demand for executives in per- 
sonnel, finance, marketing, and 
general administration held up 
relatively well during 1957. The 
drop at the end of the year doubt- 
less was influenced by the drop in 
demand for engineers, as well as 
by the general softening of the 
economy. 

The four-year history of execu- 
tive job openings reveals a wide- 
spread variation in demand for 
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top-management, sales, and tech- 
nical men. To provide more spe- 
cific information, Heidrick & 
Struggles divides the engineering 
category into aircraft-electronics 
and general engineering. 

“Although there has been a sub- 
stantial drop in over-all demand 
across the country, most of the de- 
cline has been evidenced in posi- 
tions below $15,000,” the firm 
announced. . 

“Right now there is a move to- 
ward upgrading both available po- 
sitions and men. Some companies 
are seeking high-potential execu- 
tives to replace marginal men on 
their teams. There are not now as 
many ‘assistant to’ jobs being 
filled. The top executives are ab- 
sorbing them themselves, instead.” 

By late last month, however, 
there were signs that the demand 
curve had started back up, espe- 


cially in the marketing and en- 
gineering categories. “It looks as 
though the over-all average hit 
bottom in December,’ Gardner W. 
Heidrick commented. “In January, 
general demand picked up; this 
trend continued in February. 
April well may match the demand 
of midsummer, 1957.” 


Heavy Demands on 
Office Manager 


Time was, not too long ago, that if 
an office manager could say of his 
office, “Things are running pretty 
smoothly around here—everybody 
seems happy,” he could assume he 
was doing a good job. And he 
probably was, too. If a harmonious 
atmosphere prevailed, and a rea- 
sonable amount of work was being 
produced, the office was function- 
ing satisfactorily. 

It is not quite the same today. 
Office harmony must still reign, to 
be sure, but the company president 
and controller are now concerned 
with more than just the pleasant 
working climate. In 20 years the 
office payroll has grown so prodi- 
giously that it is absolutely essen- 
tial that production and efficiency 
grow in comparable measure. How 
to achieve such improvement is 
the job of the office manager. 

Herein lies the complexity of 
present-day office management. 
The office manager needs all the 
help he can get; and this is the 
reason that groups like National 
Office Management Association 
flourish. Business machines and 
the techniques of using them are 
changing almost every day. 

Even the most alert office man- 
agers need guidance on where to 
find the information that will keep 
them posted on new ideas and pro- 
cedures. Seeing the problem, Dart- 
nell’s editors have recently com- 
pleted a bibliography of the latest 
books on office management. List- 
ings are under these categories: 
automation, communications, em- 
ployee relations, job evaluation 
and salary administration, labor 
relations and _ unionism, office 
methods and procedures, and per- 
sonnel administration. Included in 
the bibliography are names and 
addresses of all publishers. It ap- 
peared in the “Personnel Adminis- 
tration Service,” a monthly pub- 
lication for management execu- 
tives. Subscribers to AMERICAN 
BUSINESS can obtain a copy by 
writing and asking for “A Selected 
Office Management Bibliography.” 
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OBSERVATIONS OF OUR ROVING REPORTERS 


Management Manpower remains 
in short supply, unaffected by the 
recession. This was the consensus 
of the executives from many in- 
dustries and many parts of the 
country who attended the Dartnell- 
McMurry. personnel selection and 
evaluation conference held in Chi- 
cago last month. 

The expanded corps of job 
seekers has increased the quantity 
of applications, but managerial 
openings are as hard to fill as ever. 

While the walk-in applicant usu- 
ally makes an unlikely candidate 
for an executive job, it almost hap- 
pened recently. Dr. Douglas M. 
More of McMurry’s staff recounted 
the episode at the conference. 

A company, one of Dr. Mc- 
Murry’s industrial clients, was 
stunned by the superb qualifications 
of a young man who walked into 
its office one morning and asked for 
a job. He was 30 years old and 
earning $17,000 a year. 

After screening him thoroughly, 
the company delightedly offered 
him a job. But, alas, when the 
young man’s employer learned he 
was going to quit, he was trans- 
ferred to headquarters, made head 
of a division, and given a raise. 

The case against walk-in job 
seekers remains unchanged. 


‘‘More and Greater strikes than 
we have had for years’’ was the 
forecast made to the National Acad- 
emy of Arbitrators convention in 
St. Louis by Dr. Edwin E. Witte, pro- 
fessor of industrial relations at Mich- 
igan State. ‘‘There is a possibility 
that labor scandals will have ad- 
verse repercussions on labor in its 
contests this year . . . Further legis- 
lation placing additional restrictions 
on activities of organized labor in 
contests with management is more 
than a possibility." 

The professor thinks that these 
forces, coupled with that of the re- 
cession, will confront trade unionism 
with a challenge that won't go un- 
acknowledged. 


Fred Maytag Il Thinks that arti- 
ficial or ‘‘psychological’’ obsoles- 
cence has had a part in depressing 
the appliance market, and that it 
has helped to create the unhealthy 
overemphasis on price. Few models 


introduced annually, come what 
may, represent significant im- 
provements. Rather, Mr. Maytag 
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holds, they frequently embody only 
a superficial face-lifting. He does 
not think that this stimulates the 
housewife to replace appliances 
that are still perfectly useful but 
have ‘gone out of style.” 

Mr. Maytag also told an AMERI- 
CAN BUSINESS editor last month 
that many appliance dealers have 
come to realize that they “can’t 
make a profit on paper and string. 
More and more they are going to 
let their competitors lose money 
by trimming price too close to 
their costs.” 


Want to Determine how much 
money your company has invested in 
its files? The Springfield, Ill., Chap- 
ter of the National Office Manage- 
ment Association got this measuring 
stick when Alfred H. Dorstewitz, of 
Stivers Office Service, addressed it 
recently: 


$ 00.01 to file 1 piece of paper 
1.50 to produce the average 
letter 
7.50 to maintain one cubic 
foot of records in the of- 
fice for one year, exclu- 
sive of personnel 
196.00 to maintain a 4-drawer 
file—including personnel 
6,200.00 to create and file the 
contents of a 4-drawer 
file. 


Since the average file drawer will 
hold about 3,500 pieces of paper, 
it is no trick at all to determine how 
much it costs to house and maintain 
your company’s active records. 


The Run-Off Election among en- 
gineers at Westinghouse’s_ elec- 
tronics plant in Baltimore resulted 
in a rejection of union representa- 
tion, 171 to 115. 

Garvin H. Dyer, president of the 
National Society of Professional 
Engineers, commented: ‘The elec- 
tion . . . is further confirmation 
and support of our view that 
unions are not an_ acceptable 
mechanism to deal with the prob- 
lems and aspirations of profes- 
sional engineers. At the same time, 
we cannot be complacent about 
this further victory of profes- 
sionalism over unionism when we 
note that a substantial percentage 
of engineers in this situation fa- 
vored union representation. 

“This indicates that we must 
recognize and treat the source of 


dissatisfaction that leads too many 
engineers, even though a minority, 
to look toward unionism for the 
solution of their professional prob- 
lems. This is a challenge to indus- 
trial employers, the engineers 
themselves, and the professional 
engineering society.” 


Max Hess, the Aggressive and 
outspoken department store presi- 
dent from Allentown, Pa., gave the 
Business Men’s Association in 
neighboring Stroudsburg a descrip- 
tion of retailing ‘‘me too-ism”’: 

“We read other stores’ advertis- 
ing the way some people eat salted 
peanuts—morning, noon, and 
night; seven days a week. When we 
go on trips, we visit as many de- 
partment stores as we can. And 
what do we gain from all this? If, 
in our visits, we find three or four 
stores have a bicycle pump depart- 
ment—by golly, we’re going to have 
a bicycle pump department.” 

This uniformity, this lack of dar- 
ing and originality result in a dead- 
ly sameness. “There can be no 
earthly reason,” Mr. Hess charges, 
“for the customers to come to our 
store except that it happens to be 
the most convenient one!” 

Quite charitably, the fiery execu- 
tive didn’t mention that the herd 
instinct is not restricted to retailing 
executives. 


Few Companies know the answers 
to such recurring questions as the 
full cost of increases in wages and 
fringe benefits, and changes in con- 
tract terms for vacations and pen- 
sions. What's more, present account- 
ing and reporting procedures prob- 
ably understate these costs. 

This rather arresting finding was 
uncovered by a National Associa- 
tion of Accountants survey of 48 
companies, comprising a cross sec- 
tion of manufacturing _ industries. 
Though labor-related costs (pen- 
sions, insurance, vacations, coffee 
breaks, etc.) average 20 percent of 
the typical payroll, there's little 
uniformity in assigning them. 

Company practice varies widely 
in the way labor-related costs are 
included in inventory costs. In omit- 
ting them, some companies explain 
that for inventory purposes such 
costs are administrative rather than 
manufacturing. Yet when measuring 
profitability or setting prices, all 
labor-related costs are included. 
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Special Printing Calculator A 
Is Simple, Easy to Operate 


The new Victor Special Automatic 
Printing Calculator divides, multi- 
plies, adds, and subtracts through one 
simple control and a 10-key keyboard. 
After flicking the Simpla-Key master 
control lever for the function desired, 
the operator enters the figures on the 
keyboard. The calculator then prints 
all essential figures of the problem 
and the answer on a paper tape for 
checking and a permanent record. 
Victor Adding Machine Co., Dept. 
AB, 3900 N. Rockwell St., Chicago 18, 
Illinois. 
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Bursting Machine Separates 
600 Cards or Forms a Minute 


At the rate of 600 a minute, a new 
bursting machine separates continu- 
ous tabulating cards or forms. The 
card burster is available as an at- 
tachment to all late model UARCO 
forms burster-imprinters in use, or 
as a complete new unit to handle both 
cards and forms bursting. The card 
burster runs at about the same speed 
as card sorters now in use and is 
faster than other card-handling 
equipment such as collators and 
printing units. UARCO, Inc., Dept. 
AB, 141 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, 
Illinois. 


Component Office Parts 
Provide Attractiveness 


<_ 


This typical arrangement of compo- 
nent parts shows how they can be ar- 
ranged to develop a fingertip work 
area that has all the efficiency, 
warmth, and comfort of a custom- 
designed office. In this particular of- 
fice, structural changes were avoided 
by the use of complete paneling, files, 
cabinets, and radiator and pillar cov- 
erings from stock parts supplied by) 
Office Suites, Inc. Additional counter 
space can be obtained if it is desired 
Office Suites, Inc., Dept. AB, 21 W. 
Illinois St., Chicago 10, Il. 


Park Avenue Chair Series 
Has Modern Danish Design 


Chair number 1202 is one of the new 
Park Avenue series of executive, sec- 
retarial, and guest chairs designed 
for high-styled office settings. Based 
on the popular contemporary Danish 
modern school of design, the new 
Royal Metal line has cool, Plastelle 
baked-enamel finishes on steel square 
tube construction. Available in a 
wide range of decorator colors, the 
chairs have new upholstery coverings 
of light wall tones or bold patterns. 
These chairs can help each office to 
take on its own appearance. Royal 
Metal Manufacturing Company, 
Dept. AB, 1 Park Ave., New York 
City, N. Y. 
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Three Times More Ink in 


Extra-Long ‘‘Cargo-Pen”’ 
> 


The “Cargo-Pen” is an extra long 
pen that holds three times more ink 
than an ordinary ball point and it 
outwrites three cartridge-filled ball 
points. The transparent pen barrel is 
filled with Government and bankers’ 
approved ink. The Cargo-Pen is avail- 
able with red, green, and blue-black 
inks. Reproducing ink and the ‘“Real- 
Thin” fine writing point are slightly 
extra. Autopoint Company, Dept. AB, 
3200 Peterson Ave., Chicago 45, Ill. 


Movable Wall System Has 
Flush, Modern Appearance 


> 


All components of the Type HP 
Hauserman Movable Wall System 
have a flush, modern appearance. The 
fireproof and sound-resistant steel- 
and-glass construction comes in a 
choice of floor-to-ceiling or partially 
glazed wall areas. Components are 
adjustable to fit variations. Panels 
are available in widths ranging from 
12 inches to 60 inches wide. E. F. 
Hauserman Co., Dept. AB, 2100 Keith 
Building, Cleveland 15, Ohio. 


Two New Office Duplicators 
Make Two Copies Per Second 


High quality and low price are com- 
bined in two new duplicators. Models 
D-30 (hand operated) and D-31 (elec- 
tric operated) have a top speed of two 
copies a second. They can handle 
from 13-pound paper to card stock, 
and any size sheet from three by five 
inches to nine by 14 inches without 
adjustment. For maximum fluid 
economy these models have liquid 
control dials calibrated by paper size 
so the precise amount of fluid needed 
for a job can be used. DITTO, Inc., 
Dept. AB, 6800 McCormick Rd., 
Chicago 45, Il. 
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Portable Adding Machine 
Designed for Home Use > 


Designed primarily for home use, the 
6MD, a new portable adding machine, 
weighs 18% pounds. It will index up 
to $999.99, and it totals up to 
$9,999.99. When the user is listing a 
column of figures, the machine au- 
tomatically prints the letter “c” with 
the first item added if the machine is 
clear. If no “c” appears, then the 
total key must be hit to clear the 
figures previously struck. Smith- 
Corona, Inc., Dept. AB, Syracuse 1, 
New York. 


Boat-Shaped Conference Table 


Is Available in Four Sizes 

< 

Boat-shaped, a new conference table 
top comes in four sizes from 66 to 96 
inches long, with widths in propor- 
tion. Height of these new tables is 29 
inches. A top, two inches thick, is 
available in hand-rubbed, oil-finished 
walnut, black teak, or birch. Tubular 
legs, 14% inches square, come in satin 
brass or satin chrome finish; or in 
solid walnut casing over square steel 
tubing. Robert John Co., Dept. AB, 
202 S. Hutchinson St., Philadelphia 
7, Pennsylvania. 


New Premier Auto-Folder CV 
Makes Seven Popular Folds 


Improvements in the Premier Auto- 
Folder CV include a new spring 
mechanism that assures uniform fold- 
ing. Auto-Folder CV makes the seven 
most popular folds used for letters, 
invoices, mailing pieces, bulletins, cir- 
culars, and so forth. A simple control 
quickly adjusts the machine from one 
type of fold to another. The machine 
has a conveyor-stacker feature, a 
quiet belt-drive, and a handsome 
finish. Martin Yale, Inc., Dept. AB, 
2100 W. Fulton St., Chicago 12, Ill. 
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Handsome Modular Desks Spark 
Offices and Reception Areas 


These handsome new modular desks 
are designed for general offices, re- 
ception areas, supervisors, executive 
secretaries, or operating executives. 
They have four basic pedestals built 
on a free-standing steel frame that 
gives tremendous strength, rigidity, 
and durability. Exterior panels and 
drawer fronts are genuine walnut. 
Office Furniture Division, Dept. AB, 
Eisen Brothers, Inc., 175 Main St., 
Lodi, N. J. 


Splices Digital Tapes, 
Paper, Magnetic Films 


An electric splicer that splices digital 
tapes, paper, magnetic films, and 
tapes uses no cement, adhesives, or 
glues. Paper tape is spliced by the 
overlap method, and mylar or acetate 
tape may be overlapped or butt- 
welded. Prestoseal Manufacturing 
Corporation, Dept. AB, 37-27 33rd 
St., Long Island City, N. Y. 


Sturdy Typewriter Stand A 
Comes in Three Colors 


“Tiffany Jr.,” a typewriter stand with 
a top that measures 15 by 18 inches, 
comes in gray, desert sage, or sea 
green. Two drop leaves, nine by 15% 
inches, lock securely and _ release 
easily. Soft rubber, swivel casters 
give the stand quiet portability. Tif- 
fany Stand Co., Dept. AB, 7350 For- 
syth Ave., St. Louis 5, Mo. 
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Don't Have to Darken Office A 
To Use Robomatic Projector 


A new 750-watt model of the Bell & 
Howell Robomatic slide projector 
throws enough light on the screen to 
show slides without darkening a 
lighted room or office. It shows 
Superslides with their larger picture 
area and regular two- by two-inch 
Bantam slides. The projector and its 
case are finished in two tones of gray. 
The case has a removable top and 
room for accessories. Bell & Howell 
Company, Dept. AB, 7100 McCormick 
Rd., Chicago 45, Il. 


Camera and Plate-Processor 
Produces 200 Offset Plates 


Called the “Platemaster,”’ a combined 
camera and plate-processing unit for 
offset duplicators produces up to 200 
offset plates daily. It utilizes nega- 
tives that it makes from rolls of 
photographic paper. No darkroom is 
necessary. Plate cleaning is unneces- 
sary. Previously screened halftones 
can be reproduced. Photostat Cor- 
poration, Dept. AB, 1001 Jefferson 
Rd., Rochester, N. Y. 


Small Manual Calculator 
Weighs Only Six Pounds 


A 10-key calculator that adds, sub- 
tracts, multiplies, and divides weighs 
six pounds, The BDC Contex is man- 
ually operated, but its actuating bar 
is depressed with the palm of the 
hand, without removing the fingers 
from the keyboard. Capacity is 10 
digits entered, 11 total. Bohn Dupli- 
cator Corporation, Dept. AB, 444 
Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
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GOT HIGH-PRICED HELP 5 
e LOOKING FOR RECORDS e 


LOW-COST “CONVOY” § 
e STORAGE FILESe 


All your semi-active or inactive records 
are instantly available. What a time and 
money-saver today! 

Rigidized permanent Drawer and Shell 
construction eliminates shelving and costly 
searching (the biggest item). 

All this at half the cost of steel because 
“CONVOYS” are heavy duty 
corrugated board processed to 
remarkable strength. 

Sizes: letter, legal, check, 
deposit slip, tab card 
10 others. 

There’s a dealer 
near you — or write 


CONVOY, Inc. 


STATION B, BOX 216-L 
CANTON 6, OHIO 
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HUMAN RELATIONS 


IN SELLING 
A NEW COLOR SOUND-SLIDEFILM KIT BY 











THE FIVE BASIC KEYS 


EMPATHY—how to create the almos- 
phere favorable to closing the sale. 


SECURITY——how to get action. 
Send for FREE Film Cotalog 


DARTNELL 


4660 RAVENSWOOD AVE. 
CHICAGO 40, ILL. 


don’t miss getting 


The following literature is of special 
interest to executives active in busi- 
ness management. It is current, and 
requests for this literature received 
several months after date of this 
issue may find supplies of the various 
booklets are completely exhausted. 
Requests for these booklets may be 
sent direct to the companies listed. 





HOW THE Alexander Hamilton In- 
stitute can help management to de- 
velop executives is outlined in a new 
booklet: “The Development of 
Middle Management Executives.” 
Those interested in receiving a copy 
should write: James M. Jenks, Alex- 
ander Hamilton Institute, 71 W. 23rd 
St., New York 10, N. Y. 


OFFICE PARTITIONS, their beauty 
and functional design, are featured in 
a bulletin which includes typical of- 
fice layouts. For a copy, write: Curtis 
Office Partition Co., Inc., 103 Union 
St., Brooklyn 31, N. Y. 


co * * 


HOW FACTORY JOB TIME can be 
automatically calculated and recon- 
ciled with attendance time on the 
Univac 120 punched-card electronic 
computer is described in “Editing, 
Control, and Computing of Job Pay 
Time With the Univac 120.” The 
manual is being offered by Remington 
Rand Univac Division, Sperry-Rand 
Corporation, 315 Fourth Ave., New 
York 10, N. Y. 


A TEST PATTERN sheet to aid in 
the selection of office equipment has 
examples of what most office copying 
machines are called upon to copy. 
These include: handwriting in pencil, 
ball-point pen, fountain pen, red-and- 
black typewriter type, carbon copy, 
spirit duplication, type set in black 
and red, shades of gray, rubber 
stamp, crayon, and fine detail. Test 
patterns will be supplied by Copease 
Corporation, 425 Park Ave., New 
York 22, N. Y. 


* 


“DUSTY,” a young lady who illus- 
trates good-housekeeping practices in 
public buildings, makes her debut in 
the first of a series of bulletin board 
training posters. She warns against 
such dusting hazards as toppling lad- 
ders, falling objects, whirling electric 
fans, hot radiators, and pinched fin- 
gers. Copies of the poster will be sent 
by National Sanitary Supply Associa- 
tion, 139 N. Clark St., Chicago 2, IIl. 


TWO HUNDRED DEFINITIONS of 
business terms have been gathered 
together into two handy pocket-size 
booklets. The definitions are accurate 
and authoritative, but easy to read 
and understand. Copies of the two 
booklets will be sent by the Public 
Service Office, Chicago Tribune, 33 
W. Madison St., Chicago 2, IIl. 


DARTNELL’S International Service 
contains material selected for its 
overseas’ value. Included are sug- 
gested copy for use in sales bulletins, 
employee magazines, or training 
manuals; sales and collection letters; 
reports on development; and copies 
of sales training and personnel train- 
ing booklets. For a copy, write: In- 
ternational Editor, The Dartnell Cor- 
poration, 4660 Ravenswood Ave., 
Chicago 40, Ill. 


a * 


TABLES OF CONTENTS for more 
than 120 business and technical pub- 
lications are listed in “Current Con- 
tents.” The magazine lists articles 
currently appearing in sales-manage- 
ment, production, accounting, adver- 
tising, and other business-technical 
magazines. To obtain a copy, write: 
E. Garfield Associates, 1523 Spring 
Garden St., Philadelphia 30, Pa. 


* ok * 


FILMS AND FILMSTRIPS available 
for a small rental fee are listed in the 
1958-59 catalog issue of “See . . 

Hear ... Mr. Businessman.” Just a 
few of the numerous subjects listed 
are: office management, accounting, 
business management, advertising, 
industrial management, foreign trade, 
and time-and-motion study. Copies of 
the catalog will be sent by Audio- 
Visual Center, The City College, 17 
Lexington Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


* % * 


STEEL STORAGE LOCKERS in the 
new Penco 6000 series are described 
in bulletin B-60. Illustrations are 
shown of each locker model. Penco 
Metal Products Division, Alan Wood 
Steel Co., 200 Brower Ave. Oaks, Pa. 


ad * * 


ENGINEERING is graphically de- 
scribed in words and pictures in the 
1957 edition of “Engineering in Ac- 
tion” at Allis-Chalmers. The 36-page, 
two-color magazine has chapters that 
cover research, power generator, nu- 
clear power, power transmission and 
distribution, metals and mining, 
chemical and petroleum, Allis-Chal- 
mers International, and plant facili- 
ties. Industrial News Bureau, Indus- 
tries Group, Allis-Chalmers Manu- 
facturing Company, Milwaukee 1, 
Wisconsin. 
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A CONDENSED “Fact Book on Cer- 
tified Lighting for Offices” presents a 
Lighting Level Standards table show- 
ing minimum foot-candle require- 
ments for offices and various work 
and storage areas; the complete ‘Plus 
Features” check list; and information 
on how you can obtain a certified re- 
lighting plan and installation for your 
offices. For a copy, write: L. C. Mes- 
sick, manager, National Lighting 
Bureau, 155 E. 44th St., New York 
17, New York. 


WHAT RECORDS should be main- 
tained manually to enhance the bene- 
fits of advance machine applications? 
Two case studies answering the ques- 
tion are: ‘“‘How Integration of Mech- 
anized and Manual Systems Gives 
Maximum Control of Inventory and 
Accounts Receivable,” and “Hand 
Operated Systems Add Control to 
Mechanized Procedures.” Remington 
Rand Division of Sperry-Rand Cor- 
poration, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 
10, New York. 





MANAGEMENT FOR ENGINEERS. 
By Roger C. Heimer. The author, as- 
sociate professor of mechanical engi- 
neering, Villanova University, takes 
on a big task when he attempts to 
familiarize the young engineer with 
business decisionmaking. Unfortu- 
nately, as the rash of books now on 
the market attests, management de- 
cisionmaking processes have varied 
so much that it is difficult to tell the 
would-be manager which works best. 
There is a wide divergence in practice 
here. 

Despite this problem, Mr. Heimer 
succeeds in explaining how engineer- 
ing considerations are influenced by 
costs, standards, materials, methods, 
taxes, insurance, power, equipment, 
labor, and ethics. 

All of which is important; for, ac- 
cording to the author, “studies show 
that 40 percent of all professional 
engineers sooner or later become 
managers.” 

“Managing in industry,” defines 
Professor Heimer, “is the art of 
manipulating the factors of produc- 
tion in the most economical manner 
possible for the purpose of creating 
goods and services.” Taking a mythi- 
cal business firm, Z. A. Zalk Equip- 
ment Company, he analyzes the in- 
come contributions of engineers and 
the costs which are controllable by 
them. This is well handled, too. 

The book is aimed at engineering 
students and has a tendency to be a 
bit academic as far as executive read- 
ing is concerned. However, there is 
some well-assembled material in this 
text for the manager seeking ways 
and means to take management de- 
cisionmaking out of the subjective 
bracket and put it in the objective. 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 West 
42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 453 pp. 
$6.75. E.M.R. 


BE MY GUEST. By Conrad Hilton. 


These 372 pages in purest Horatio 
Alger tradition could well be titled, 
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Execules 


“How to Win Friends and Influence 
Money Lenders.” Hilton is a genius 
at making friends. More important, 
he is a greater genius at borrowing 
money. 

In his rise to his current eminence 
as a hotel operator, Hilton borrowed 
money from relatives, contractors, 
milk dealers, beer distributors, laun- 
drymen, ranchers, bankers, a bellboy, 
and even Galveston’s multimillionaire 
Moody clan. 

His first hotel, a sort of small bed- 
bug manor at Cisco, Texas, was 
bought with $5,000 of his own money, 
$5,000 put in by a partner, $10,000 
loaned by friends, and $20,000 loaned 
by a small bank. 

Largely on borrowed money, Hilton 
developed this one hotel into a chain 
of rejuvenated, repainted, and 
primped-up Texas hotels, which in- 
cluded two new ones—unfortunately 
opened just as the 1929 crash began 
keeping cash customers away in 
droves. By 1932, he owed back taxes, 
land rentals, interest, furniture bills, 
bank loans. His personal credit was 
cut off at a gasoline station. The 
morose Moodys foreclosed. But each 
time it seemed as if he was doomed 
to lose everything, friends came to 
his rescue with loans. 

The book is largely a recital of his 
financial troubles, deals, loans, mort- 
gages, trades. It does reveal several 
principles which have enabled him to 
turn losing properties into profit- 
earners. When Hilton begins to wield 
the pick and shovel, he turns up a 
streak of gold in even the most deso- 
late hotels. At Cisco he chopped up a 
big dining room to create more sleep- 
ing rooms, then tightened up the 
lobby to provide rental space. Later 
in such places as The Stevens, Palmer 
House, Plaza, and Waldorf-Astoria 
he squeezed out more rentable space 
and whacked up big dining rooms 
into small banquet halls. 

Hilton tells little about day-to-day 
operating, except to explain his 


COSTLY RE-DRAFTING OF 
ORGANIZATION CHARTS 


STO 


THE 
COFFIELD 
EVERLASTING 


Interchangeable 


A typist, a typewriter and typing paper are all you 
need to keep your chart up to date. It’s that simple! 
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* Sizes to Fit Any Organization Structure 
* Eliminates All Costly Drafting 

* Photographs for Sharp Prints 

* Invaluable as a Visual Training Aid 

¢ All Parts Are Movable and Re-usable 
* Solves Your Chart Problem Forever 


Write for Free 16-Page Illustrated Brochure 
with Price Schedule No. AB-4 


MANAGEMENT CONTROL CHARTS CO. 
1731 N. WELLS ST. CHICAGO 14, ILL. 


me SHRED ALL 


WASTE PAPER SHREDDER 


Quickly shreds newspapers, magazines, 
waste paper, tissue, cellophane, corru- 
gated cartons, wax paper, etc., into uniform 
resilient strands ideal for packing pur- 
poses. Especially adapted to shredding 
confidential records, blueprints, etc., per- 
mitting the return of this high-grade paper 
to the paper mills, for re-use. 

Compact, economical, safe. All revolving parts 
are covered. Instantly adjustable. Shreds %” to 
"". Designed for continuous and trouble-free 

service. 


‘ 


FREE TRIAL 


Operate a SHRED ALL 30 days. if 
not satisfied—return—owe nothing. 





UNIVERSAL SHREDDER COMPANY 
SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 
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monthly forecast system which re- 
quires every manager to submit an 
income forecast to control expense 
and labor costs. 

Although once reduced to borrow- 
ing $300 from a bellboy, he was later 
able to chalk up fantastic capital 
gains in buying and selling hotels. 
These deals attracted wheeler-dealers 
such as Col. Henry Crown of Chi- 
cago’s Material Service Corporation 
and Floyd Odlum of Atlas Corpora- 
tion. With this kind of backing, he 
quickly put together a chain which 
included the Waldorf-Astoria, Plaza, 
and Roosevelt in New York; The 
Stevens (now Conrad Hilton) and the 
Palmer House in Chicago; Houston’s 
ill-starred Shamrock; and the entire 
Statler chain in New York, Boston, 
Buffalo, Washington, Cleveland, St. 
Louis, Dallas, Los Angeles, and else- 
where. Also several big new houses 
in foreign countries. 

The book proves that many poten- 
tially valuable properties are under- 
valued because of faulty manage- 
ment. This is doubtless true of many 
corporate and privately owned enter- 
prises in fields outside the hotel world. 
It shows the vast possibilities that 
come to a man who begins small, 
develops a sound pattern or tech- 
nique, makes his mistakes early, and 
practices on a small scale. The secret 
seems to be: Attract and hold good 
lieutenants who will be loyal—be 
kind to financial backers—and charge 
the customers plenty. Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., Englewood Cliffs, N. J. 372 pp. 
$4.95. E.W. 


HUMAN RELATIONS IN INDUS- 
TRIAL RESEARCH MANAGE- 
MENT. Edited by Robert Teviot 
Livingston and Stanley H. Milberg. 
Text is based on the proceedings of 
the Sixth and Seventh Annual Indus- 
trial Research Conferences, and in- 
cludes 27 papers that were presented 
on the human aspects of organized 
research. 

Pointing out that there has been 
“embarrassingly little systematic re- 
search” in the tradition of manage- 
ment thinking and writing as com- 
pared with the applied sciences, the 
editors—avoiding an effort to analyze 
the status of concepts—hope this 
book will “stimulate more rapid ad- 
vancement in the specific procedural 
needs of research management.” 

If one were looking for a critical 
view of the volume, he would prob- 
ably conclude that too much is 
covered in one book—that any one 
of the five parts might well be a full 
volume in itself. But since this is a 
report of proceedings, most readers 
must be content to find a little bit 
about a lot of things rather than a 
lot about one thing. 

Part I explores the basic concept 
of a job in an attempt to see the jobs 
of research organizations from all 
sides. Part II examines the elemental 
system of man and job in industrial 
research, and Part III considers the 
social properties as well as the formal 


structure of research groups, analyz- 
ing the job of managing in research. 
In Part IV—together with the tran- 
script of a discussion panel—authori- 
ties study the important question of 
human relations in industrial re- 
search. And in Part V there are re- 
ports of techniques used by research 
managers in order to improve human 
relations. 

Altogether, the book does provide 
a sound framework for locating 
human relations within the _ total 
managerial problem of operating a 
modern industrial research organiza- 
tion. Columbia University Press, 2960 
Broadway, New York 27, N. Y. 418 
pp. $8.50. R.M.E. 


HOW TO RUN A SUCCESSFUL IN- 
VESTMENT CLUB. By Raymond 
Trigger. Managing editor of Invest- 
ment Dealers’ Digest and editor of In- 
vestor Magazine, the author is a reg- 
ular contributor of investment club 
articles to the New York Herald 
Tribune. He has developed a light 
touch which is very much in evidence 
in his new book. 

Although the book is small in size 
and short in number of pages, it is 
packed with case histories telling of 
the experiences others have had with 
investment clubs. It begins with the 
first-known club established under 
the leadership of Paul Gross, a New 
York City policeman; and concludes 
with the 1,700 clubs that are present- 
ly members of the National Associa- 
tion of Investment Clubs. 

Although written in a light vein— 
characteristic of the spirit with which 
most clubs are launched—the book 
emphasizes the fact that investment 
clubs are not for the socially inclined 
alone; nor are they designed to be all 
things to the greedy. They have 
something for each, to be sure; but, 
more important still, they can help 
to provide variable retirement income 
that will roll with the punch of infla- 
tion. Many people look upon their 
regular club investments as a way to 
make sure their children will be able 
to get to college when the time 
comes. 

With its suggested forms for incor- 
poration and operation, and with tips 
on legal and other aspects, this is a 
very handy book for any group think- 
ing about setting up its own invest- 
ment club. Harper & Brothers, 49 E. 
33rd St., New York 16, N. Y. 115 pp. 
$2.75. C.M.W. 


A DECADE OF INDUSTRIAL RE- 
LATIONS RESEARCH, 1946-1956. 
Edited by Neil W. Chamberlain, 
Frank C. Pierson, and Theresa Wolf- 
son. This volume is the first of two 
resulting from a survey undertaken 
by the Irdustrial Relations Research 
Association to evaluate the current 
literature of the field of industrial 
relations. 

Seven authorities sort out and re- 
view the contributions of the past 
decade in six major areas—collective 
bargaining, union government and 
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leadership, wage determination, em- 
ployee benefit plans, the economic 
effect of unionism, and the labor 
movement abroad. Each contributor 
then offers suggestions as to where 
future research in his area is likely 
to prove most beneficial. 

We found the chapter, “The Eco- 
nomic Effects of Unionism,” con- 
tributed by George H. Hildebrand, 
director, Institute of Industrial Re- 
lations and a professor of economics, 
University of California, most inter- 
esting. While admitting that unionism 
has helped foster creeping inflation, 
Professor Hildebrand takes the con- 
troversial stand that collective bar- 
gaining has not captured wages at 
the expense of profits; nor does he 
feel that it has altered the rate of 
economic progress in any large way. 

His observations are liberally 
backed with facts, quotes, and statis- 
tics gathered in research. Suggested 
for future study are such important 
aspects of economics as relate to the 
union movement as a more thorough 
study of inflation itself, wage policies 
of poor countries having ambitions 
for growth, more inquiry into the 
wage structure in our nation, new 
data regarding productivity and busi- 
ness concentration, the North-South 
“problem,” and many other issues. 

Basically, the text makes an inter- 
esting source book for executives, 
labor leaders, business researchers, 
and students of industrial relations. 
It neatly capsules and appraises much 
of the literature in the field. Harper 
¢é Brothers, 47 East 33rd St., New 
York 16, N. Y. 205 pp. $3.50. —E.M.R. 


Briefly Noted 


GOVERNMENT AND BUSINESS. 
By Howard R. Smith, professor of 
economics, University of Georgia. 
Subtitled A STUDY IN ECONOMIC EVOLU- 
TION, this book presents the inter- 


relationships between Government 
and business by emphasizing the un- 
derlying context within which our 
economic policy is formulated. Pri- 
marily a textbook on the university 
level, the book is unique in its ap- 
proach to the dynamics of historical 
economic evolutionary processes in a 
democracy. The serious student of 
American political economy will find 
it rewarding reading. The Ronald 
Press, 15 E. 26th St., New York 10, 
N. Y. 802 pp. $7.50. 


PRACTITIONER’S GUIDE TO 
CURRENT TAX PROBLEMS NO. 5. 
Edited by Eleanor McCormick. With 
the spotlight on expense accounts and 
related problems, The Journal of 
Taxation has chosen a _ propitious 
moment to compile and publish its 
guide to handling travel and enter- 
tainment expenses in such a way that 
tax deductions are assured. This 
monograph should be useful to ordi- 
nary businessmen as well as to 
lawyers and tax accountants. 

The collection of articles includes 
the best that has appeared on the 
subject in recent issues of The Jour- 
nal of Taxation. All material is well 
documented and covers four major 
areas: The current expense account 
situation, methods of accounting, the 
Sutter rule, and travel away from 
home. The Journal of Taxation, 147 
E. 50th St., New York 22, N. Y. 64 
pp. $2.00. 
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SERVICES and SUPPLIES 





Costsaving 





DEAR EXECUTIVE IN CHARGE OF PAINT 
FINISHING OPERATIONS 
Whether you spray or dip, air dry or bake, 
we sincerely believe that we might be able 
to save you a substantial sum of money in 
regard to your PAINT and LABOR costs. 
May our paint engineers look over your 
finishing operation? Absolutely no obliga- 

tion, of course. 
Sincerely, 

Harotp R. TANNey, President 

THE MONROE SANDER CORPORATION 
Manutactarers of SANCO Industrial Fiaithes 
Long Island City 1, N. Y. 

P.S. In 1957 
of dollars. You can too! 


many firms saved thousands 





Manuscripts 








BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 


CONSIDERED 
by cooperative publisher who offers authors early 
publication, higher royalty, national distribution, 
and beautifully designed books. All subjects wel- 
comed. Write, or send your MS directly. 
GREENWICH BOOK PUBLISHERS, INC. 
Atten: MR. EBERLE 489 FIFTH AVE. 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 





Resumes 





RESUMES FOR EXECUTIVES AND EN- 
GINEERS our specialty. Write for “How to 
Write Your Resume” with sample guide and 
forms—$1.50 postpaid. THE RESUME WORK- 
SHOP, Dept. B, Orville E. Armstrong & Co., 
»5 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 





Business Booklets 








FILE THIS, PLEASE 


by Marjorie Payne 


Here is a popular booklet by an 
expert on filing which will help 
every officeworker—from the top 
man on down—to eliminate many 
costly delays and losses. It will 
make good filing a habit and save 
time and dollars. Order enough 
copies to put one on each desk in 
your office. The cost is nominal. 


QUANTITY PRICES 


Single copies... .40 cents each 

12 to 99 copies. ...30 cents each 

100 to 249 copies... .26 cents each 
(Postage will be added) 


Order direct from publisher— 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 


4660 Ravenswood Ave. 
Chicago 40, Ill. 














Hearsay Pessimists 


Like the other post-World War II reces- 
sions, the current one is selective: It is affect- 
ing only certain parts of the economy. Much 
larger parts either are not contracting or ac- 
tually are expanding. Furthermore, the re- 
cession is not spreading to the noncontracting 
or expanding parts of the economy. Yet the 
index of “consumer confidence,” as measured 
by the University of Michigan Survey Re- 
search Center, took a sharper drop in the sec- 
ond half of 1957 than it did during a compar- 
able period in 1953-54. Significantly, the 
Michigan survey found that the consumer’s 
misgivings primarily arise, not from adverse 
personal experience, but from what he has 
heard or read. Faith healing can’t cure reces- 
sions; neither can we frighten ourselves into a 
depression. The facts will prevail. But psy- 
chology is a fact. Hearsay pessimists have de- 
laved the upturn, which has begun despite 
them. 


Built-In Stretch 


Sanford Cluett, who added “Sanforizing” 
to our vocabulary and our list of conveniences, 
has a new development: a stretchable paper. 
Pulp is fed into a papermaking machine. Dur- 
ing the drying process, the paper feeds onto a 
rubber belt, which is expanded as it passes un- 
der a drying roll. When the belt is released to 
return to normal size, the sheet of paper 
shrinks along with it; the fibers bunch to- 
gether. First markets are expected to be multi- 
wall bags and paper shopping sacks. Normal- 
lv, paper bags tear readily. The new paper 
Kraftsman Clupak—will stretch instead. In- 
genuity has solved another pesky problem and 
paved the way for profits. 


On the Move 


In most American cities there’s a six-month 
waiting list for anyone who wants to buy a 
Volkswagen. The beetle-shape? German car 
has enjoyed a sharp sales success here with 
little more than word-of-mouth advertising. 
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Yet, despite climbing sales and all the back 
orders, Volkswagen recently has hired an ad- 
vertising director for its American operations 
and appointed a New York advertising agen- 
cy. This year it will spend a not-so-modest 
$750,000 on advertising in the United States. 
Increasing small-car competition and the un- 
dynamic state of our economy had something 
to do with the Volkswagen decision, of course. 
But whereas some U. S. firms are displaying 
doubts about advertising’s efficacy, the German 
company gave it a vote of confidence. 


Costly ‘‘Savings”’ 


Frequently years pass before the full dam- 
age of “penny wise, pound foolish” cost-cut- 
ting efforts are unmasked. The Missouri- 
Kansas-Texas Railroad didn’t have to wait 
that long for the results of its 1957 reduction 
of its accounting force. While exonerating the 
railroad of violating accounting rules, the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission charged last 
month that the company published reports in 
1957 that gave a “distorted and misleading 
picture” of its operating results by charging 
off excessively large expenses. A reduced ac- 
counting staff and short-cut methods produced 
a “marked deterioration in accounting stand- 
ards and recording practices.” It will be years 
before some companies discover the high cost 
of their current economies. 


Marketing On Time 


American businessmen, who taught the con- 
sumer to “buy now, pay later,” are practicing 
what they preached. They are steadily increas- 
ing their use of monthly payment programs to 
buy machinery and other capital equipment to 
augment working capital, or expand or diver- 
sify a going concern, or even establish a new 
business. Three factors have contributed to 
this trend: (1) Larger unit size. (2) Greater 
use of capital equipment. (3) Aggressive in- 
stallment selling by equipment manufacturers. 
Here’s a fact of economic life that buyers and 
sellers well can consider. 


AMERICAN BUSINESS 





A. C. KALMBACH, President of 
the Kalmbach Publishing Co 


* ee “ry 


FOUR OF THE many interesting books published by the 
Kalmbach Publishing Co 


A NATIONAL SYSTEM has greatly simplified the accounting procedure of the Kalmbach Publishing Co 


“Our Calional System 
saves us *]1] 400 a year... 


pays for itself every 9 months!”’—kaimbach Publishing Co. 


Milwaukee, Wisc. 


“Our National System makes it 
easier for us to analyze sales because 
it supplies us with detailed business 
information in concise form,” writes 
A. C. Kalmbach, President of the 
Kalmbach Publishing Co. “This is 
just one of the many ways in which 
our Nationals have increased the 
efficiency and economy of our oper- 
ation. 

“Our National Bookkeeping Sys- 
tem completes all our accounting 
work with speed and efficiency. It 


eliminates costly overtime work, and 
at the same time, makes it possible for 
us to complete end-of-month state- 
ments on time. In all, our National 
System reduces our work load by 
approximately 630 hours per month. 

“Our National System saves us at 
least $11,400 a year, pays for itself 
every 9 months!” 


CxO QL 


President of the Kalmbach Publishing Co. 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, Dayton 9, Ohio 


989 OFFICES IN 94 COUNTRIES 


Your business, too, can benefit from the 
time- and money-saving features of a 
National System. Nationals pay for 
themselves quickly through savings, 
then continue to return a regular yearly 
profit. For complete information, call 
your nearby National representative to- 
day. He’s listed in the yellow grr 
pages of your phone book. "an.” 


“TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
MNalional 
ACCOUNTING MACHINES 


ADDING MACHINES + CASH REGISTERS 
wor paper (No Carson Reauinen) 





T0 

MEET 
THE 
CRITICAL 
NEED 


OF 
OUR 
DAY 


Chevrolet's “American Engineer’”’ 
makes a major public relations 
contribution to America’s scien- 
tific strength. This outstanding 
film is now capturing the imagi- 
nation of 11,002,750 people in 
4,023 theaters in 3,056 cities. 


Continuing brisk demand for it 
shows movie exhibitors know 
Box Office when they see it in 
Jam Handy productions. 


Jam Handy One-Stop Service 
offers you the skills and facilities 
you need to put products and 
ideas across to movie theater 
audiences. Top-flight guidance 
in planning, writing, casting and 
controlling production is yours 
for the asking at realistic cost. 
Our Distribution Department 
handles all booking arrange- 
ments. 





Distribution can be selective— 
community, regional or national. 


All audiences counted and veri- 


fied. Book it through... Tee JAM HANDY Ong sé 


MOTION PICTURES e¢ DRAMATIZATIONS © PRESENTATIONS e¢ VISUALIZATIONS ©¢ SLIDEFILMS @ TRAINING ASSISTANCE 


WUdson 2-4060 Hollywood 3-2321 TRinity 5-2450 ENterprise 6289 ZEnith 0143 $Tate 2-6757 
CALL NEW YORK HOLLYWOOD DETROIT DAYTON PITTSBURGH CHICAGO 





